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886 AVICE.—AMONG THE CORN. 


From Good Words. 


AVICE. 


“On serait tenté de lui gace Be eee Mademoi- 


selle la Bergeronnette.”” — V 


TuoucsH the voice of modern schools 
Has demurred, 
By the dreamy Asian creed 
*Tis averred, 
That the souls of men, released 
From their bodies when deceased, 
Sometimes enter in a beast, — 
Or a bird. 


I have watched you long, Avice, — 
atched you so, 

I have found your secret out ; 

And I know 
That the restless ribboned things, 
Where your slope of shoulder springs, 
Are but undeveloped wings 

That will grow. 


When you enter in a room, 

It is stirred 
With the wayward, flashing flight 

Of a bird ; 
And you speak — and bring with you 
Leaf and sun-ray, bud and blue, 
And the wind-breath and the dew 

At a word. 


When you called to me my name, 
hen again 
When I heard your single cry 
In the lane, 
All the sound was as the ‘* sweet ’’ 
Which the birds to birds repeat 
In their thank-song to the heat 
After rain. 


When you sang the ‘‘ Schwalbenlied,”® 
°Twas absurd, — 

But it seemed no human note 
That I heard ; 

For your strain had all the trills, 

All the little shakes and stills, 

Of the over-song that rills 
From a bird. 


You have just their eager, quick 
** Airs de téte,”’ 
All their fiush and fever-heat 
When elate; 
Every bird-like nod and beck, 
And a bird’s own curve of neck 
When she gives a little peck 
To her mate. 


When you left me, only now, 
In that furred, 
Puffed, and feathered Polish dress, 
I was spurred 
Just to catch you, O my Sweet, 
By the bodice trim and neat, 
Just to feel your heart a-beat, 
Like a bird, 





Yet, alas! Love’s light you deign 
But to wear 

As the dew upon your plumes, 
And you care 

Not a whit for rest or hush ; 

But the leaves — the lyric gush, 

And the wing-power, and the rush 

f the air. 


So I dare not woo you, Sweet, 
For a day, 
Lest I lose you in a flash, 
As I may ; 
Did I tell you tender things, 
You would shake your sudden wings ; 
You would start from him who sings, 
And away. 
A. D. 


, From St. Paul’s. 
AMONG THE CORN. 


Tue girl sat down ’mid the rustling corn, 
And startled a nested bird, 

And up it sprang with a burst of song ; 
But [ do not think she heard. 


She sat her down on the low stone wall, 
And gazed at the sunset sky : 

I cannot think that she saw its glow, 
For why should it make her sigh? 


What does she think about, sitting there? 
What does her spirit see? 

Is she thanking God for His golden sky, 
And for river and hill and tree? 


No: for her heart’s in the city streets, 
Where the working-day is done: 

The crowds are hurrying home, she knows, 
But she only thinks of one ! 


She sees a room in an old brown house, 
With a window long and low, 

Where above the hum andthe dusty moil 
Some country geraniums grow. 


She dreams of the life the women have 
Who live in such homely place : 

Is it the light of the setting sun 
That is glowing on her face? 


What of the meadows that smile below, 
Or the ruddy clouds above? 

They are but the gold God gave to set 
Round His priceless gem of love. 


Let her sit and dream ’mid the rustling corn 
Till the golden sky grows grey : 
We scarcely notice God’s earth is fair 
Till something is gone away. 
ISABELLA FYVIE. 





SALEM WITCHCRAFT. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
Salem Witchcraft ; with an Account of Sa- 
lem Village, and a History of Opinions 
on Witchcraft and kindred subjects. By 
Cartes W. Urnam. 2 vols. Boston 
(U.S.): 1867. 


TuE name of the village of Salem is as 
familiar to Americans as that of any pro- 
vincial town in England or France is to 
Englishmen and Frenchmen; yet, when ut- 
tered in the hearing of Europeans, it car- 
ries us back two or three centuries, and 
suggests an image, however faint and tran- 
sient, of the life of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
who gave that sacred name to the place of 
their chosen habitation. If we were on the 
spot to-day, we should see a modern Amer- 
ican seaport, with an interest of its own, 
but by no means a romantic one. At pres- 
ent Salem is suffering its share of the ad- 
versity which has fallen upon the shipping 
trade, while it is still mourning the loss of 
some of its noblest citizens in the late civil 
war. No community in the Republic paid 
its tribute of patriotic sacrifice more gen- 
erously ; and there were doubtless occasions 
when its citizens remembered the early days 
of glory, when their fathers helped to chase 
the retreating British, on the first shedding 
of blood in the War of Independence. But 
now they have enough to think of under the 
pressure of the hour. Their trade is par- 
alysed under the operation of the tariff; 
their shipping is rotting in port, except so 
much of it as is sold to foreigners ; there is 
much poverty in low places, and dread of 
further commercial adversity among the 
chief citizens ; but there is the same vigo- 
rous pursuit of intellectual interests and 
pleasures, throughout the society of the 
place, that there always is wherever any 
number of New Englanders have made 
their homes beside the church, the library, 
and the school. Whatever other changes 
may occur from one age or period to anoth- 
er, the features of natural scenery are, for 
the most part, unalterable. Massachusetts 
Bay is as it was when the Pilgrims cast their 
first look over it. Its blue waters —as blue 
as the seas of Greece —rippling up upon 
the sheeted snow of the sands in winter, or 
beating against rocks glittering in ice; in 
autumn the pearly waves flowing in under 
the thickets of gaudy foliage; and on sum- 
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mer evenings the green surface surrounding 
the amethyst islands, where white foam 
spouts out of the caves and crevices. On 
land, there are still the craggy hills, and 
the jutting promontories of granite, where 
the barberry grows as the bramble does 
with us, and room is found for the farm- 
stead between the crags, and for the apple- 
trees and little slopes of grass, and patches 
of tillage, where all else looks barren. The 
boats are out, or ranged on shore, accord- 
ing to the weather, just as they were from 
the beginning, only in larger numbers ; and 
far away on either hand the coasts and 
islands, the rocks and hills and rural 
dwellings, are as of old, save for the shrink- 
ing of the forest, and the growth of the 
cities and villages, whose spires and school- 
houses are visible here or there. 

Yet there are changes, marked and mem- 
orable, both in Salem and its neighbour- 
hood, since the date of thirty-seven years 
ago. There was then an exclusiveness 
about the place as evident to strangers, and 
as dear to natives, as the rivalship between 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, while far more 
interesting and honourable in its character. 
In Salem society there was a singular com- 
bination of the precision and scrupulous- 
ness of Puritan manners and habits of 
thought with the pride of a cultivated and 
travelled community, boasting acquaintance 
with people of all known faiths; and famil- 
iarity with all known ways of living and 
thinking, while adhering to the customs, 
and even the prejudices, of their fathers. 
While relating theological conversations 
held with liberal Buddhists or lax Moham- 
medans, your host would whip his horse, to 
get home at full speed by sunset on a Sat- . 
urday, that the groom’s Sabbath might not 
be encroached on for five minutes. The 
houses were hung with odd Chinese copies 
of English engravings, and furnished with 
a variety of pretty and useful articles from 
China, never seen elsewhere, because none 
but American traders had then achieved any 
commerce with that country but in tea, 
nankeen, and silk. The Salem Museum 
was the glory of the town; and even of the 
State. Each speculative merchant who went 
forth, with or without a cargo (and the 
trade in ice was then only beginning) in his 
own ship, with’ his wife and her babes, was - 
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determined to bring home some offering to 
the Museum, if he should accomplish a 
membership of that institution by doubling 
either Cape Horn or the Cape of Good 
Hope. He picked up an old cargo some- 
where and trafficked with it for another ; and 
so he went on—if not rounding the world, 
seeing no small part of it, and making ac- 
quaintance with a dozen eccentric poten- 
tates and barbaric chiefs, and sovereigns 
with widely celebrated names ; and, whether 
the adventurer came home rich or poor, he 
was sure to have gained much knowledge, 
and to have become very entertaining in 
discourse. The houses of the principal 
merchants were pleasant abodes — each 
standing alone, beside the street which was 
an avenue, thick strewn with leaves in au- 
tumn, and well shaded in summer. Not far 
away were the woods, where lumbering 
went on, for the export of timber to Charles- 
ton and New Orleans, and for the furni- 
ture manufacture, which was the main in- 
dustry of the less fertile districts of Massa- 
chusetts in those days. Here and there was 
alittle lake —a ‘ pond’— under the shadow 
of the woods, yielding water-lilies in sum- 
mer, and ice for exportation in winter —as 
soon as that happy idea had occurred to 
some fortunate speculator. On some knoll 
there was sure to be a schoolhouse. Amidst 
these and many other pleasant objects, and 
in the very centre of the stranger’s obser- 
vations, there was one spectacle that had no 
beauty in sit — just as in the happy course 
of the life of the Salem community there is 
one fearful period. That dreary object is 
the Witches’ Hill at Salem; and that fear- 
ful chapter of history is the tragedy of the 
Witch Delusion. ‘ 

Our reason for selecting the date of 
thirty-seven years ago for our glance at the 
Salem of the last generation is, that at that 
time a clergyman resident there fixed the 
attention of the inhabitants on the history 
of their forefathers by delivering lectures 
on Witchcraft. This gentleman was then a 
young man, of cultivated mind and intel- 
lectual tastes, a popular preacher, and es- 
teemed and beloved in private life. In 
delivering those lectures he had no more 
idea than his audience that he was entering 
upon the great work and grand intellectual 
interest of his life. When he concluded 
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the course, he was unconscious of having 
offered more than the entertainment of a 
day ; yet the engrossing occupation of seven- 
and-thirty years for himself, and no little 
employment and interest for others, have 
grown out of that early effort. He was 
requested to print the lectures, and did so. 
They went through more than one edition ; 
and every time he reverted to the subject, 
with some fresh knowledge gathered from 
new sources, he perceived’ more distinctly 
how inadequate, and even mistaken, had 
been his early conceptions of the character 
of the transactions which constituted the 
Witch Tragedy. At length he refused to 
re-issue the volume. ‘I was unwilling,’ he 
says in the preface of the book before us, 
‘to issue again what I had discovered to be 
an insufficient presentation of the subject.’ 
Meantime, he was penetrating into mines 
of materials for history, furnished by the 
peculiar forms of administration instituted 
by the early rulers of the province. . It was 
an Ordinance of the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts, for instance, that testimony 
should in all cases be taken in the shape of 
depositions, to be preserved ‘in perpetual 
remembrance.’ In all trials, the evidence 
of witnesses was taken in writing before- 
hand, the witnesses being present (except 
in certain cases) to meet any examination 
in regard to their recorded testimony. 
These depositions were carefully preserved, 
in complete order; and thus we may now 
know as much about the landed property, 
the wills, the contracts, the assaults and 
defamation, the thievery and cheating, and 
even the personal morals and social de- 
meanour of the citizens of Salem of two 
centuries and a half ago as we could have 
done if they had had law-reporters in their 
courts, and had filed those reports, and 
preserved the police departments of news- 
papers like those of the present day. The 
documents relating to the witchcraft pro- 
ceedings have been for the most part laid 
up among the State archives; but a consid- 
erable number of them have been dispersed 
—no doubt from their connexion with fam- 
ily history, and under impulses of shame 
and remorse. Of these, some are safely 
lodged in literary institutions, and others 
are in private hands, though too many have 
been lost. Ina long course of years, Mr. 
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Upham, and after him his sons, have 
searched out all documents they could hear 
of. When they had reason to believe that 
any transcription of papers was inaccurate 
—that gaps had been conjecturally filled 
up, that dates had been mistaken, or that 
papers had been transposed, they never 
rested till they had got hold of the originals, 
thinking the bad spelling, the rude gram- 
mar, and strange dialect of the least culti- 
vated country-people less objectionable 
than the unauthorised amendments of tran- 
scribers. Mr. Upham says he has resorted 
to the originals throughout. Then there 
were the parish books and church records, 
to which was committed in early days very 
much in the life of individuals which would 
now be considered a matter of private con- 
cern, and scarcely fit for comment by next- 
door neighbours. The primitive local maps 
and the coast-survey chart; with the mark- 
ings of original grants to settlers, and of 
bridges, mills, meeting-houses, private dwell- 
ings, forest roads, and farm boundaries have 
been preserved. Between these and deeds 
of conveyance it has been possible to con- 
struct a map of the district, which not only 
restores the external scene to the mind’s 
eye, but casts a strong and fearful light — 
as we shall see presently —on the origin 
and course of the troubles of 1692. Mr. 
Upham and his sons have minutely exam- 
ined the territory —tracing the old stone 
walls and the streams, fixing the gates, 
measuring distances, even verifying points 
of view, till the surrounding scenery has 
become as complete as could be desired. 
Between the church books and the parish 
and court records, the character, repute, 
ways and manners of every conspicuous 
resident can be ascertained; and it may be 
said that nothing ‘out of the common way 
happened to any man, woman, or child 
within the district which could remain un- 
known at this day, if any one wished to 
make it out. Mr. Upham has wished to 
make out the real story of the Witch Trag- 
edy: and he has done it in such a way that 
his readers will doubtless agree that no 
more accurate piece of history has ever been 
written than the annals of this New Eng- 
land township. 

For such a work, however, something 
more is required than the most minute de- 
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lineation of the outward conditions of men 
and society ; and in this higher department 
of his task Mr. Upham is above all anxious 
to obtain and dispense true light. The 
Second Part of his work treats of what may. 
bé called the spiritual scenery of the time. 
He exhibits the superstition of that age, 
when the belief in Satanic agency was the 
governing idea of religious life, and the 
most engrossing and pervading interest 
known to the Puritans of every country. 
Of the young and ignorant in the new set- 
tlement beyond the seas his researches have 
led him to write thus :— 


* However strange it seems, it is quite worthy 
of observation, that the actors in that tragedy, 
the ‘‘ afflicted children,’’ and other witnesses, 
in their various statements and operations, em- 
braced about the whole circle of popular super- 
stition. How those young country girls, some 
of them mere children, most of them wholly il- 
literate, could have become familiar with such 
fancies, to such an extent, is truly surprising. 
They acted out, and brought to bear with tre- 
mendous effect, almost all that can be found in 
the literature of that day, and the period pre- 
ceding it, relating to such subjects. Images 
and visions which had been portrayed in tales 
of romance, and given interest to the pages of 
poetry, will be made by them, as we shall see, 
to throng the woods, flit through the air, and 
hover over the heads of a terrified court. The 
ghosts of murdered wives and children will play 
their parts with a vividness of representation 
and artistic skill of expression that have hardly 
been surpassed in scenic representations on the 
stage. In the Salem-witchcraft proceedings, the 
superstition of the middle ages was embodied in 
real action. All its extravagant absurdities and 
monstrosities appear in their application to hu- 
man experience. We see what the effect has 
been, and must be, when the affairs of life, in 
courts of law and the relations of society, or the 
conduct or feelings of individuals, are suffered 
to be under the control of fanciful or mystical 
notions. When a whole people abandons the 
solid ground of common sense, overleaps the 
boundaries of human knowledge, gives itself up 
to wild reveries, and lets loose its passions with- 
out restraint, it presents a spectacle more terrific 
to behold, and becomes more destructive and 
disastrous, than any convulsion of mere material 
nature ; than tornado, conflagration, or earth- 
quake.’ (Vol. i. p. 468.) 


All this is no more than might have oc- 
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curred to a thoughtful historian long years | immigrants whose energies are engfossed 
ago; but there is yet something élse which | by the needs of the day. The mode of 
it has been reserved for our generation to | dress of the gentry of this class shows us 
perceive, or at least to declare, without | something of their aspect in their new coun- 
fear or hesitation. Mr. Upham may mean|try, when prowling Indians were infesting 


more than some people would in what he | the woods a stone’s throw from their fences, 
says of the new opening made by science | and when the rulers of the community took 
into the dark depths of mystery covered by | it in turn with all their neighbours to act as 


the term Witchcraft; for he is not only the 
brother-in-law but the intimate friend and 
associate of Dr. Oliver Wendell Hol.ues, 
Professor of Anatomy and Physiology at 
Harvard University, and still better known 
to us, as he is at home, as the writer uf the 
physiological tales, ‘ Elsie Venner,’ and the 
‘Guardian Angel,’ which have impressed 
the public as something new in the litera- 
ture of fiction. It cannot be supposed that 
Mr. Upham’s view of the Salem Delusion 
would have been precisely what we find it 
here if he and Dr. Holmes had never met; 
and, but for the presence of the Professor's 
mind throughout the book, which is most 
fitly dedicated to him, its readers might 
have perceived less clearly the true direc- 
tion in which to look for a solution of the 
mystery of the story, and its writer might 
have written something less significant in 
the place of the following paragraph : — 


* As showing how far the beliefs of the under- 
standing, the perceptions of the senses, and the 
delusions of the imagination may be confounded, 
the subject belongs not only to theology and 
moral and political science, but to physiology, 
in its original and proper use, as embracing 
our whole nature ; and the facts presented may 
help to conclusions relating to what is justly re- 
garded as the great mystery of our being —the 
connexion between the body and the mind.’ 


(Vol. i. p. viii.) 


The Settlement had its birth in 1620, the 
date of the charter granted by James I. to 
‘the Governor and Company of Massachu- 
setts Bay in New England.’ The first pol- 
icy of the Company was to attract families 


of good birth, position, education, and for- | 


‘scouts against the savages. 
| win was thus dressed — 


George Cor- 


| A wrought flowing neckcloth, a sash covered 
| with lace, a coat with short cuffs and reaching 
| halfway between the wrist and elbow ; the skirts 

in piaits below ; an octagon ringand cane. The 

last two articles are still preserved. His inven- 
| tory mentions ‘‘ a silver-laced cloth coat, a vel- 
| vet ditto, a satin waistcost embroidered with 

gold, a trooping scarf and silver hat-band, go- 
|en-topped and embroidered, and a silver-headed 
leane.”?? (Vol. i. p. 98.) 


This aristocratic element was in large 
roportion to the total number of settlers. 
t lifted up the next class to a position infe- 
rior only to its own by its connexion with 
land. The Farmers formed an order by 

themselves — not by having peculiar insti- 
tutions, but through the dignity ascribed to 
agriculture. The yeomanry of Massachu- 
setts hold their heads high to this day, and 
their fathers spoke proudly of themselves as 
‘the Farmers.’ They penetrated the forest 
in all directions, sat down beside the streams, 
}and ploughed up such level tracts as they 
found open to the sunshine; so that in a 
few years ‘ the Salem Farms’ constituted a 
| well-defined territory, thinly peopled, but 
entirely appropriated. In due course par- 
|ishes were formed round the outskirts of 
|* Salem Farms,’ encroaching more or less in 
all directions, and reducing the area to that 
| which was ultimately known as ‘ Salem Vil- 
lage,’ in which some few of the’ original 
grants of 500 acres or less remained com- 
ylete, while others were divided among fam- 
few or sold. Long before the date of the 
Salem Tragedy, the strifes which follow 





tune, to take up considerable portions of | upon the acquisition of land had become 
land, introduce the best agriculture known, | common, and there was much ill-blood within 
and facilitate the settling of the country. | the bounds of the City of Peace. The in- 
Hence the tone of manners, the social or-| dependence, the mode of life, and the pride 
ganisation, and the prevalence of the mili-| of the yeomen made them excellent citizens, 
tary spirit, which the subsequent decline in| however, when war broke out with the In- 
the spirit of the community made it difficult | dians or with any other foe; and the mili- 
for careless thinkers to understand. Not tary spirit of the aristocracy was well sus- 
only did the wealth of this class of early set- | tained by that of the Farmers. 


tlers supply the district with roads and 
bridges, and clear the forest; it set up the 
pursuit of agriculture in the highest place, 


The dignity of the town had been early 
| secured by the wisdom of the Company at 
home, which had committed to the people 


and encouraged intellectual pursuits, refined | the government of the districts in which 
intercourse, and a loftier spirit of colonising | they were placed; and every citizen felt 
enterprise than can be looked for among | himself, in his degree, concerned in the rule 
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and good order of the society in which he | be on the watch in her husband's absence to 
lived; but the holders of Jand recognised | save her babes from murderers and kidnap- 
no real equality between themselves and) pers. Whatever else they might want to 
men of other callings, while the artisans and | be doing, even to supply their commonest 
labourers were ambitious to obtain a place | needs, the citizens had first to station them- 
in the higher class. Artisans of every call-| selves within hail of each other all day ; and 
ing needed in a new society had been sent! at night to drive in their cattle among the 
out from England by the Company; and| dwellings, and keep watch by turns. ‘Even 
when all the most energetic had acquired as | on Sundays, patrols were appointed to look 
much land as could be had in recompense | to the public safety while the community 
for special services to the community —as | were at church. The mothers carried their 
so many acres for ploughing up a meadow, | babes to the meeting-house, rather than 
so many for discovering minerals, so many | venture to stay at home in the absence of 
for foiling an Indian raid, —and when the | husband and neighbours. One function of 
original grants had been broken up, and|the Sabbath patrol indicates to us other 
finally parcelled out among sons and daugh- | sources of trouble. While looking for In- 
ters, leaving no scope for new purchasers, dians, the patrol was to observe who was 
the most ambitious of the adventurers ap-| absent from worship, to mark what the ab- 
plied for tracts in Maine, where they might | sentees were doing, and to give information 
play their part of First Families in a new| to the authorities. ‘These patrols were cho- 
settlement. The weaker, the more envious, | sen from the leading men of the community 
the more ill-conditioned, thus remained be-|—the most active, vigilant, and sensible — 
hind, to cavil at their prosperous neighbours, | and it is conceivable that much ill-will might 
and spite them if they could. Here was an| have been accumulated in the hearts of not 
evident preparation for social disturbance, | only the ne’er-do-weels, but timid and jeal- 
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when opportunity for gratifying bad pas-| 
sions should arise. 

There had been a preparation for this 
stage in the temper with which the adven- 


ous and angry persons who were uneasy 
under this sabbath inspection. Such ill-will 
had its day of triumph when the Salem 
Tragedy arrived at its catastrophe. 





The ordinary experience of life was singu- 
larly accelerated in that new state of soci- 
ety, though in the one particular of the age 
attained by the primitive adventurers, the 
community may be regarded as favoured. 
Death made a great sweep of the patriarchs 
at last—shortly before the Tragedy — but 
an unusual proportion of elders presided over 
social affairs for seventy years after the date 
of the second charter. The chief seats in the 


turers had arrived in the country, and the 
influences which at once operated upon them 
there. The politics and the religion in which 
they had grown up were gloomy and severe. 
Those who were not soured were sad; and, 
it should be remembered, they fully believed 
that Satan and his powers were abroad, and 
must be contended with daily and hourly, | 
and in every transaction of life. In their 
new home they found little cheer from the 
sun and the common daylight ; for the forest | meeting-house were filled by grey-haired 
shrouded the entire land beyond the barren | men and women, rich or poor as might hap- 
seashore. The special enemy, the Red In-| pen; and they were allowed to retain their 
dian, always watching them and seeking his | places, whoever else might be shifted in the 
advantage of them, was not, in their view, | yearly ‘seating.’ The title ‘Landlord’ dis- 
asimple savage. Their clergy assured them | tinguished the most dignified, and the eldest 
that the Red Indians were worshippers and| in each family of the ‘Old Planters;’ a 
agents of Satan; and it is difficult to esti-| ‘Goodman’ and ‘ Goodwife’ (abbreviated to 
mate the effect of this belief on the minds | ‘Goody’) were titles of honour, as signify- 
and tempers of those who were thinking of | ing heads of households. The old age of 
the Indians at every turn of daily life. The} these venerable persons was carefully cher- 
passion which is in the Far West still spoken | ished; and when, as could not but happen, 
of as special, under the name of ‘ Indian- | many of them departed near together, the 
hating,’ is a mingled ferocity and fanaticism, | mourning of the community was deep and 
quite inconceivable by quiet Christians, or bitter. Society seemed to be deprived of 
perhaps by any but border adventurers ; and | its parents, and in fear and grief it antici- 
this passion, kindled by the first demonstra-| pated the impending calamity. Except in 
tion of hostility on the part of the Massa-| regard to these patriarchs, and their long 
chusetts Red Man, grew and spread inces-| old age, the pace of events was very rapid. 
santly under the painful early experience | Early marriages might be looked for in a 
of colonial life. Beaty man had in turn to} society so youthful; but the rapid succes- 





be scout, by day and night, in the swamp | sion of second and subsequent marriages is 
The 


and in the forest; and every woman had to/|a striking feature in the register. 
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most devoted affection seems to have had no 
effect in deferring a second marriage so long 
asa year. No time was lost in settling in 
life at first; families were large; and half- 
brothers and sisters abounded; and as they 
grew up they married on the portions whic 
were given them, as a matter of course, — 
each having house, land, and plenishing, 
till at last the parents gave away all but a 
sufficiency for their own need or conven- 
ience, and went into the town or remained 
in the central mansion, turning over the 
land and its cares to the younger genera- 
tion. When there was a failure of off- 
spring, the practice of adoption seems to 
have been resorted to almost as a natural 
process, which, in such a state of society, 
it probably was. 

in the early days of the arts of life it is 
usual for the separate transactions of each 
day to be slow and cumbrous ; but the expe- 
rience of life may be rapid nevertheless. 
While travelling was a rough jogtrot, and 
forest-land took years to clear, and the har- 
vest weeks to gather, property grew fast, 
marriages were precipitate and repeated, 
one generation trod on the heels of another, 
and the old folks complained that The Ene- 
my made rapid conquest of the new terri- 
tory which they had hoped he could not 
enter. When any work—of house-build- 


ing, or harvesting, or nutting, or furnish- 
ing, or raising the wood-pile—had to be 
done, it was secured by assembling all 
the hands in the neighbourhood, and turn- 


ing the toil into a festive pleasure. We 
have all read of such ‘bees’ in the rural 
districts of America down to the present 
day ; and we can easily understand how the 
‘goodmen’ and ‘ goodies’ watched for the 
good and the evil which came out of such 
celebrations —the courtship and marriage, 
and the neighbourly interest and good offi- 
ces on the one hand, and the evil passions 
from disappointed hopes, envy, jealousy, 
tittle-tattle, rash judgments, and slander, 
on the other. Much that was said, done, 
and inferred in such meetings as these found 
its way long afterwards into the Tragedy at 
Salem. Mr. Upham depicts the inner side 
of the young social life of which the inquis- 
itorial meeting-house and the courts were 
the black shadow : — 


‘The people of the early colonial settlements 
had a private and interior life, as much as we 
have now, and the people of all ages and coun- 
tries have had. It is common to regard them 
in no other light than as a severe, sombre, and 
pieasure-abhorring generation. It was not so 
with them altogether. They had the same nature 
that we have. It was not all gloom and severity. 
They had their recreations, amusements, gaieties, 
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and frolics. Youth was as buoyant with hope 
and gladness, love as warm and tender, mirth 
as natural to inmocence, wit as sprightly, then 
as now. There was as much poetry and ro- 
mance; the merry laugh enlivened the newly 
opened fields, ana rang through the bordering 
woods as loud, jocund, and unrestrained as in 
these older and more crowded settlements. It is 
true that their theology was austere, and their 
polity, in Church and State, stern; but, in their 
modes of life, there were some features which 
gave peculiar opportunity to exercise and gratify 
a love of social excitement of a pleasurable 
kind.’ (Vol. i. p. 200.) 


Except such conflicts as arose about the 
boundaries of estates when the General 
Court was remiss in making and enforcing 
its decisions, the first and gravest strifes 
related to Church matters and theological 
doctrines. The Farmers had more lively 
minds, better informed as to law, and more 
exercised in reasoning and judging than 
their class are usually supposed to have ; 
for there never was a time when lawsuits 
were not going forward about the area and 
the rights of some landed property or other ; 
and intelligent men were called on to make 
depositions, to serve on juries, and to fol- 
low the course of*litigation, if not to serve 
the community in office. Thus they were 
prepared for the strife when the question 
of the two Churches pressed for settlement. 

The Farmers in the rural district thence- 
forward to be called ‘Salem Village,’ de- 
sired to haye a Meeting-house and a Minis- 
ter of their own; but the town authorities 
insisted on taxing them for the religious 
establishment in Salem, from which they 
derived no benefit. In 1670, twenty of 
them petitioned to be set off as a parish, 
and allowed to provide a minister for them- 
selves. In two years more the petition was 
granted, as a compromise for leas priv- 
ileges; but there were restrictions which 
spoiled the grace of such concession as there 
was. One of these restrictions was that no 
minister was to be permanently settled 
without the permission of the old Church to 
proceed to his ordination. Endless trouble 
arose out of this provision. The men who 
had contributed the land, labour, and ma- 
terial for the Meeting-house, and the main- 
tenance for the pastor, naturally desired to 
be free in their choice of their minister, 
while the Church authorities in Salem con- 
sidered themselves responsible for the main- 
tenance of true doctrine, and for leaving no 
opening for Satan to enter the fold in the 
form of heresy, or any kind or degree of 
dissent. Their fathers, the first settlers, 
had made the colony too hot for one of 
their most virtuous and distinguished citi- 
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zens, because he had views of his own on 
Infant Baptism; they had brought him to 
judgment, magistrate and church member 
as he was, for not having presented his 
infant child at the font; he had sold his es- 
tates and gone away. If such a citizen as 
Townsend Bishop was thus lost to their so- 
ciety, how could the guardians of religion 
surrender their ommapek over any church or 
pastor within their reach? They had spirit- 
ual charge of a community which had made 
its abode on the American shore for the sin- 
gle purpose of living its own religious life 
in its own way; and no dissent or modifi- 
cation from within could be permitted, any 
more than intrusion or niclostetion from 
without. Between the ecclesiastical view 
on the one hand, and the civil view on the 
other, there was small chance of harmony 
between town and village, or between pas- 
tor, flock, and the overseers of both. ‘The 
great point on which they were all agreed 
was that they were all in special danger 
from the extremest malice of Satan, who, 
foiled in Puritan England, was bent on re- 
venge in America, and was visibly and au- 
dibly present in the settlement, seeking 
whom Ire might devour. 


Quarrelling began with the appearance | 
of the first minister, a young Mr. Bayley, 
who was appointed from year to vear, but 


never ordained the pastor, till 1679, when 
the authorities at Salem tried to force him 
upon the people at Salem Village in the 
face of a strong opposition. The Farmers 
disregarded the orders issued from the town, 
and managed their religious affairs by gene- 
ral meetings of their own congregation ; and 
at length Mr. Bayley retired, leaving the so- 


ciety in a much worse temper than he had, 


found on his arrival. A handsome gift of 
land was settled upon him, in acknowledg- 
ment of his services; he quitted the minis- 
try, and practised medicine in Roxbury 
till his death, nearly thirty years afterwards. 

His partisans were enemies of his suc- 
cessor, of course. Mr. Burroughs was a 
man of even distinguished excellence in the 
pastoral relation, in days when risks from 
Indians made that duty as perilous as the 
career of the soldier in war time; but his 
Hock were divided, church business was 
neglected, he was allowed to fall into want. 
He withdrew, was recalled to settle ac- 
counts, was arrested for debt in full meet- 
ing —the debt being for the funeral ex- 
enses of his wife —was absolved from all 
plame under the cruel neglect he had expe- 
rienced — and left the Village. Before he 
could hear in his remote home in Maine 
what was doing at Salem in the first days 
of the Witch Tragedy, he was summoned 
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to his old neighbourheod,,was charged 
with sorcery on the most childish and ab- 
surd testimony conceivable, and executed 
in August 1692. One of the witnesses — a 
young girl morbid in body and mind — 
poured out her remorse to him, the day be- 
fore his death. He, believing her a victim 
of Satan, forgave her, prayed with her, 
and died honoured and beloved by all who 
were not under the curse of the bigotry of 
the time. 

The third minister was one Deodat Law- 
/son, who is notable— beside his learning — 
for his Sermon on the Devil, and for some 
mournful mystery about his end. Of his 
|last days there is nothing known but that 
|there was something woeful in them; but 
his sermon, preached at the commencement 
lof the outbreak in Salem, remains to us. 
It was published in America, and then 
| widely circulated in England. It met the 
| popular craving for light about Satan and 
his doings ; and thus, between its appropri- 
ateness to the time and occasion, and the 
learning and ability which it manifested, it 
| produced an extraordinary effect in its day. 
ifn ours it is an instructive evidence of the 
jextent to which ‘knowledge falsely so 
called ,’ may operate on the mind of society, 
in the absence of science, and before the 
time has arrived for a clear understanding 
|of the nature of knowledge and the con- 
‘ditions of its attainment. Mr. Lawson 
bore a part in the Salem Tragedy, and 
then went to England, where we hear of 
him from Calamy as ‘the unhappy Mr. Deo- 
dat Lawson,’ and he disappears. 

The fourth and last of the ministers of 
Salem Village, before the Tragedy, was the 
Mr. Parris, who played the most conspicu- 
ous partin it. He must have been a man 
of singular shamelessness, as well as re- 
markable selfishness, craft, ruthlessness, 
and withal imprudence. He began his op- 
erations with sharp bargaining about his sti- 
pend, and sharp practice in appropriating 
the house and land assigned for the use of 
successive pastors. He wrought diligently 
under the stimulus of his ambition till he 
got his meeting-house sanctioned as a true 
church, and himself ordained as the first 

astor of Salem Village. This was in 1689. 
le immediately launched out into such an 
exercise of priestly power as could hardly 
be exceeded under any form of church gov- 
ernment; he set his people by the ears on 
every possible occasion, and on every pos- 
sible pretence ; he made his church a scan- 
dal in the land for its brawls and controver- 
sies ; and on him rests the responsibility of 
the disease and madness which presently 
turned his parish into a hell, and made it 
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famous for the murder of the wisest, gen- | we make sufficient allowance for the effects 
tlest, and purest Christians it contained. of ignorance in a community where theol- 
Before we look at his next proceeding, | ogy was the main interest in life, where sci- 
however, we must bring into view one or/| ence was yet unborn, and where all the influ- 
‘two facts essential to the understanding of | ences of the period concurred to produce 
the case. We have already observed on) and aggravate superstitions and bigotries 
the universality of the belief in the ever-| which now seem scarcely credible ? 
present agency of Satan in that region and} “There had been misery enough caused 
that special season. In the woods the Red | by persecutions for witchcraft within living 
Men were his agents —living in and for his} memory to have warned Mr. Parris, one 
service and his worship. In the open country, | would think, how he carried down his peo- 
Satan himself was seen, as a black horse, | ple into those troubled waters again ; but at 
as a black dog, as a tall, dark stranger, as | that time such trials were regarded by soci- 
a raven, a wolf, a cat, &c. Strange inci-| ety as trials for murder are by us, and not 
dents happened there as everywhere —odd | as anything surprising except from the de- 
bodily affections and mental movements ; | gree of wickedness. William Penn presi- 


and when devilish influences are watched 
for, they are sure to be seen. Everybody 
was prepared for manifestations of witch- 
craft from the first landing in the Bay; and 
there had been more and more cases, not 
only rumoured, but brought under investi- 
gation, for some years before the final out- 
break. 

This the next consideration: 
that the generation concerned had no alter- 





suggests 


ded at the trial of two Swedish women in 
Philadelphia for this gravest of crimes; and 
it was only by the accident of a legal infor- 
mality that they escaped, the case being re- 
garded with about the same feeling as we 
experienced a year or two ago when the 
murderess of infants, Charlotte Winsor, was 
saved from hanging by a doubt of the law. 
If the crime spread — as it usually did — the 
municipal governments issued an order for 


native explanation within their reach, when | a day of fasting and humiliation, ‘ in consid- 
perplexed by unusual appearances or ae-| eration of the extent to which Satan pre- 
tions of body or mind. They believed | vails ‘amongst us in respect of witcheraft.’ 


themselves perfectly certain about the Devil | 
and his doings; and his agency was the 


only solution of their difficulties. while it 


was a very complete one. They thought 
they knew that his method of working was | 
by human agents, whom he had wor over) 
and bound to his service. They had all 
been brought up to believe this; and they | 
never thought of doubting it. The very 
conception of science had then scarcely be-| 
gun to be formed in the minds of the wisest 
men of the time; and if it had been, who 
was there to suggest that the handful of 
pulp contained in the human skull, and the | 
soft string of marrow in the spine, and cob- 
web lines of nerves, apparently of no more 
account than the hairs of the head, could 
transmit thoughts, emotions, passions —all 
the scenery of the spiritual world! For two 
hundred years more there was no effectual | 
recognition of anything of the sort. At the | 
end of those two centuries anatomists them- | 
selves were slicing the brain like a turnip, | 
to see what was inside it,—not dreaming 
of the leading facts of its structure, nor of | 
the inconceivable delicacy of its organisation. | 
After half a century of knowledge of the | 
main truth in regard to the brain, and nearly | 





| mistaken zeal. 


Among the prosecutions which followed on 
such observances there was one here and 
there which turned out, too late, to have been 
a mistake. This kind of discovery might 
be made an occasion for more fasting and 
humiliation; but it seems to have had no 
effect in inducing caution, or suggesting self- 
distrust. Mr. Parris and his partisans must 
have been aware that on occasion of the last 
great spread of witchcraft, the magistrates 
and the general court had set aside the ver- 
dict of the jury in one case of wrongful accu- 
sation, and that there were other instances 
in which the general heart and conscience 
were cruelly wounded and oppressed, under 
the conviction that the wisest and saintliest 
woman in the community had been made 
away with by malice, at least as much as 
The wife of one of the most 
honoured and prominent citizens of Boston, 
and the sister of the Deputy Governor of 
Massachusetts, Mrs. Hibbins, might have 
been supposed safe from the gallows, while 
she walked in uprightness, and all holiness 
and gentleness of living. But her husband 
died; and the pack of fanatics sprang upon 
her, and tore her to pieces — name and fame, 
fortune, life, and everything. She was 


that period of study of its organisation by | hanged in 1656, and the Farmers of Salem 
every established medical authority in the | Village and their pastor were old enough to 
civilised world, we are still perplexed and | know, in Mr. Parris’s time, how ‘the famous 
baffled at every turn of the inquiry into the | Mr. Norton,’ an eminent pastor, ‘ once said 
relations of body and mind. How then can/ at his own table’—before clergymen and 
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elders — ‘that one of their magistrates’ 


wives was hanged for a witch, only for hav- 
ing more wit than her neighbours ;’ and to 
be aware that in Boston ‘ a deep feeling of 
resentment ’ against her persecutors rankled 
in the minds of some of the citizens; and 
that they afterwards ‘observed solemn 
marks of providence set upon those who 
were very forward to condemn her.’ The 
story of Mrs. Hibbins, as told in the book 
before us, with the brief and simple comment 
of her own pleading in court, and the codi- 
cil to her will, is so piteous and so fearful, 
that it is difficult to imagine how any clergy- 
man could countenance a similar procedure 
before the memory of the execution had died 
out, and could be supported in his course 
by officers of his church, and at length by the 
leading clergy of the district, the magis- 
trates, the physicians, ‘and devout women 
not a few.’ 
In the interval between the execution of 
Mrs. Hibbins and the outbreak at Salem, 
an occasional breeze arose against some un- 
popular member of society. If a man’s ox 
was ill, if the beer ran out of the cask, if the 
butter would not come in the churn, if a 
horse shied or was restless when this or that 
man or woman was in sight; and if a woman 
knew when her neighbours were talking 
about her (which was Mrs. Hibbins’s most 
indisputable proof of connection with the 
Devil), rumours got about of Satanic inter- 
course; men and women made deposition 
that six or seven years before, they had seen 
the suspected person yawn in church, and 
had observed a ‘ devil’s teat,’ distinctly vis- 
ible under his tongue ; and children told of 
bears coming to them in the night, and of a 
buzzing devil in the humble-bee, and of a! 
cat on the bed, thrice as big as an ordinary | 
cat. But the authorities, on occasion, exer- 
cised some caution. They fined one accused | 
yerson for telling a lie, instead of treating | 
fis bragging as inspiration of the Devil. 
They induced timely confession, or discov- 
ered flaws in the evidence, as often as they 
could ; so that there was less disturbance in 
the immediate neighbourhood than in some 
other parts of the province. Where the Rev. 
Mr. Parris went, however, there was no more 
yeace and quict, no more privacy in the 
ar no more harmony in the church, aol 
more goodwill or good manners in society. 
As soon as he was ordained he put per- 
lexing questions about Baptism before the | 
‘armers, who rather looked to him for guid- 
ance in such matters than expected to be 
exercised in theological mysteries which they | 
bad never studied. He exposed to the con- 
gregation the spiritual conflicts of individ- 
ual members who were too humble for their | 
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own comfort. He preached and prayed 
incessantly about his own wrongs and the 
slights he suffered, in regard to his salary 
and supplies ; and entered satirical notes in 
the margin of the church records; so that 
he was as abundantly discussed from house 
to house, and from end to end of his parish, 
as he himself could have desired. In the 
very crisis of the discontent, and when his 
little world was expecting to see him dis- 
missed, he saved himself, as we ourselves 
have of late seen other persons relieve them- 
selves under stress of mind and circumstan- 
ces, by a rush into the world of spirits. 

Four years previously, a poor immigrant, 
a Catholic tect had been hanged in 
Boston for bewitching four children, named 
Goodwin — one of whom, a girl of thirteen, 
had sorely tried a reverend man, less irasci- 
ble than Mr. Parris, but nearly as excitable. 
The tricks that the little girl played the 
Reverend Cotton Mather, when he endeav- 
oured to exorcise the evil spirit, are pre- 
cisely such as are familiar to us, in cases 
which are common in the practice of every 
physician. If we cannot pretend to explain 
them—in the true sense of explaining — 
that is, referring them to an ascertained law 
of nature, we know what to look for under 
certain conditions, and are aware that it is 
the brain and nervous system that is impli- 
cated in these phenomena, and not the 
Prince of Darkness and his train. Cotton 
Mather had no alternative at his dispo- 
sal. Satan or nothing was his only choice. 
He published the story, with all its absurd 
details; and it was read in almost every 
house in the province. At Salem it wrought 
with fatal effect, because there was a pastor 
close by well qualified to make the utmost 
mischief out of it. 

Mr. Parris had lived in the West Indies 
for some years, and had brought several 
slaves with him to Salem. One of these, 
an Indian named John, and Tituba his wife, 
seem to have been full of the gross super- 
stitions of their people, and of the frame 
and temperament best adapted for the prac- 
tices of demonology. In such a state of 
affairs, the pastor actually formed, or al- 
lowed to be formed, a society of young girls 
between the ages of eight and eighteen to 
meet in his parsonage, strongly resembling 
those ‘ circles’ in the America of our time 
which have filled the lunatic asylums with 
thousands of victims of ‘ §piritualist’ visita- 
tions. It seems that these young persons 
were labouring under strong nervous excite- 
ment, which was encouraged rather than 
repressed by the means employed by their 
spiritual director. Instead of treating them 
as the subjects of morbid delusions, Mr. 
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Parris regarded them as the victims of ex- | 


ternal diabolical influence; and this influ- 


ence was, strangely enough, supposed to be | 


exercised, on the evidence of the children 
themselves, by some of the mest pious and 
respectable members of the community. 
We need not describe the course of events. 
In the dull life of the country, the excite- 
ment of the proceedings in the * circle’ was 
welcome, no doubt ; and it was always on the 
increase. Whatever trickery there might 
be — and no doubt there was plenty ; what- 
ever incitement to hysteria, whatever actual 
sharpening of common faculties, it is clear 
that there was more; and those who have 


given due and dispassionate attention to the | 


processes of mesmerism and their effects 
can have no difficulty in understanding the 
reports handed down of what these young 
creatures did, and said, and saw, under pe- 
culiar conditions of the nervous system. 
When the physicians of the district could 
see no explanation of the ailments of ‘ the 
afflicted children’ but ‘the evil hand,’ no 
doubt could remain to those who consulted 
them of these agonies being the work of 
Satan. The matter was settled at once. 
But Satan can work only through human 
agents; and who were his instruments for 
the aflliction of these children? Here was 


the opening through which calamity rushed 


in; and for half a year this favoured corner 
of the godly land of New England was 
turned into a hell. The more the children 
were stared at and pitied, the bolder they 
grew in their vagaries, till at last they broke 
through the restraints of public worship, and 
talked nonsense to the minister in the pulpit, 
and profaned the prayers. Mr. Parris as- 
sembled all the divines he could collect at 
his parsonage, and made his troop go through 
their performances — the result of which was 
a general groan over the manifest presence 
of the Evil One, and a passionate interces- 
sion for ‘ the afflicted children.’ 

The first step towards their relief was to 
learn who it was that had stricken them; 
and the readiest means that Occurred was to 
ask this question of the children themselves ! 
At first, they named no names, or what they 
said was not disclosed; but there was soon 
an end of all such delicacy. The first symp- 
toms had occurred in November 1691; and 
the first public examination of witches took 
place on the 1st of March following. We 
shall cite as few of the cases as will suffice 
for our purpose; for they are exceedingly 
painful; and there is something more in- 
structive for us in the spectacle of the con- 
sequences, and in the suggestions of the 
story, than in the scenery of persecution 
and murder. 


In the first group of accused persons was 
‘one Sarah Good, a weak, ignorant, poor, 
despised woman, whose equally weak and 
ignorant husband had forsaken her, and left 
her to the mercy of evil tongues. He had 
called her an enemy to all good, and had 
said that if she was not a witch, he feared 
she would be one shortly. Her assertions 
under examination were that she knew no- 
thing about the matter; that she had hurt 
nobody, nor employed anybody to hurt an- 
other; that she served God; and that the 
God she served was He who made heaven 
and earth. It appears, however, that she 
believed in the reality of the ‘ affliction ;’ 
for she ended by accusing a fellow-prisoner 
of having hurt the children. The report of 
the examination, noted at the time by two 
of the heads of the congregation, is inane 
and silly beyond belief; yet the celebration 
was unutterably solemn to the assembled 
crowd of fellow-worshippers ; and it sealed 
the doom of the community, in regard to 
peace and good repute. 

Mrs. Good was carried to jail. Not long 
after her little daughter Dorcas, aged four 
| years, was apprehended at the suit of the 
| brothers Putnam, chief citizens of Salem. 
| There was plenty of testimony produced 
of bitings and chokings and pinchings, in- 
flicted by this infant ; and she was committed 
to prison, and probably, as Mr. Upham 
| says, fettered with the same chains which 
| bound her mother. Nothing short of chains 
|could keep witches from flying away ; and 
| they were chained at the cost of the State, 
‘when they could not pay for their own 
‘irons. As these poor creatures were friend- 
‘less and poverty-stricken, it is some com- 
‘fort to find the gaoler charging for ‘twe 
blankets for Sarah Good’s child,’ costing 
ten shillings. 
| What became of little Dorcas, with her 
healthy looks and natural childlike spirits, 
noticed by her accusers, we do not learn. 

Her mother lay in chains till the 29th of 
| June, when she was brought out to receive 
sentence. "She was hanged on the 19th of 
July, after having relieved her heart by 

vehement speech of some of the passion 
| which weighed upon it. She does not seem 
|to have been capable of much thought. 

One of the accusers was convicted of a fla- 
‘grant lie, in the act of giving testimony ; 
|but the narrator, Hutchinson, while giving 

the fact, treats it as of no consequence, be- 

‘cause Sir Matthew Hale and the jury of his 
court were satisfied with the condemnation 
of a witch, under precisely the same cir- 
‘cumstances. The parting glimpse we have 
of this first victim is dismally true on the 
|face of it. It is most characteristic. 
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‘Sarah Good appears to have been an unfor- 
tunate woman, having been subject to poverty, 
and consequent sadness and melancholy. But 
she was not wholly broken in spirit. Mr. Noyes, | 
at the time of her execution, urged her very 
strenuously to confess. Among other things, he 
told her ‘‘ she was a witch, and that she knew) 
she was a witch.’’ She was conscious of her in- | 
nocence, and felt that she was oppressed, out- 
raged, trampled upon, and about to be mur- 
dered, under the forms of law ; and her indig- 
nation was roused against her persecutors. She 
could not bear in silence the cruel aspersion ; 
and although she was just about to be launched 
into eternity, the torrent of her feelings could 
not be restrained, but burst upon the head of 
him who uttered the false accusation. ‘* You 
are a liar,’’ said she. **I am no morea witch 
than you are a wizard ; and, if you take away 
my life, God will give you blood to drink.’’ 
Hutchinson says that, in his day, there was a 
tradition among the pecple of Salem, and it has 
descended to the present time, that the manner 
of Mr. Noyes’s death strangely verified the pre- 
diction thus wrung from the incensed spirit of 
the dying woman. He was exceedingly corpu-| 
lent, of a plethoric habit, and died of an inter- | 
nal hemorrhage, bleeding profusely at the 
mouth.’ (Vol. ii. p. 269.) 
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piece of Mr. Upham’s book shows us what 
the mansion of an opulent landowner was 
like in the early days of the colony. It is 
the portrait of the house in which the eldest 
daughter of William Towne was living at 
the date of the Salem Tragedy. 

Rebecea, then the aged wife of Francis 
Nurse, was a great-grandmother, and be- 
tween seventy and eighty years of age. No 
old age could have had a more lovely as- 
yect than hers. Her husband was, as he 
Pad always been, devoted to her, and the 
estate was a colony of sons and daughters, 
and their wives and husbands; for *‘ Land- 
lord Nurse’ had divided his land between 
his four sons and three sons-in-law, and had 
built homesteads for them all as they mar- 
ried and settled. Mrs. Nurse was in full 
activity of faculty, except being somewhat 
deaf from age; and her health was good, 
except for certain infirmities of long stand- 


‘ing, which it required the zeal and the mal- 


ice of such a divine as Mr. Parris to con- 
vert into ‘devil’s marks.’ As for her 
repute in the society of which she was the 
honoured head, we learn what it was by the 
testimony supplied by forty persons — 


|neighbours and householders —who were 

When she had been in her grave nearly 
twenty years, her representatives —little 
Dorcas perhaps for one—were presented 


with 30/., as a grant from the Crown, as 
compensation for the mistake of hanging | 
her without reason and against evidence. 

In the early part of the century, a de- 
vout family named Towne were living at) 
Great Yarmouth, in the English county of 
Norfolk. About the time of the King’s ex- | 
ecution they emigrated to Massachusetts. | 
William Towne and his wife carried with | 
them two daughters; and another daughter | 
and a son were born to them afterwards in| 
Salem. The three daughters were baptised | 
at long intervals, and the eldest, Rebecca, 
must have been at least twenty years older 
than Sarah, and a dozen or more years 
older than Mary. A sketch of the fate of 
these three sisters contains within it the his- | 
tory of a century. | 

On the map which Mr. Upham presents | 
us with, one of the most conspicuous es-| 
tates is an enclosure of 300 acres, which had 
a significant story of its own —too long for | 
us to enter upon. We need only say that | 
there had been many strifes about this pro- | 
perty —fights about boundaries, and strip-| 
ping of timber, and a series of lawsuits. 

et, from 1678 onward, the actual residents 
in the mansion had lived in peace, taking | 


inquired of in regard to their opinion of 
her in the day of her sore trial. Some of 
them had known her above forty years; 
they had seen her bring up a large family 
in uprightness; they had remarked the 
beauty of her Christian profession and con- 
duct ; and had never heard or observed any 
evil of her. This was Rebecca, the eldest. 

The next, Mary, was now fifty-eight 
years old, the wife of ‘Goodman LEasty,’ 
the owner of a large farm. She had seven 
children, and was living in ease and wel- 
fare of every sort when overtaken by the 
same calamity as her sister Nurse. Sarah, 
the youngest, had married twice. Her pres- 
ent husband was Peter Cloyse, whose name 
occurs in the parish records, and in various 
depositions which show that he was a prom- 
inent citizen. When Mr. Parris was pub- 
licly complaining of neglect in respect of 
firewood for the parsonage, and of luke- 
warmness on the part of the hearers of his 
services, ‘ Landlord Nurse’ was a member 
of the committee who had to deal with him; 
and his relatives were probably among the 
majority who were longing for Mr. Parris’s 
apparently inevitable departure. In these 
circumstances, it was not altogether surpris- 
ing that ‘the afflicted children’ trained in 
the parsonage parlour ventured, after their 
first successes, to name the honoured 


no notice of wrangles which did not, under | ‘ Goody Nurse’ as one of the allies lately 
the conditions of purchase, affect them, but| acquired by Satan. They saw her - here, 
only the former proprietor. The frontis-| there, and everywhere, when she was sitting 
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quietly at home; they saw her biting the 
black servants, choking, pinching, pricking 
women and children; and if she was ex- 
amined, devil’s marks would doubtless be 
found upon her. She was examined by a 
jury of her own sex. Neither the testimo- 
ny of her sisters and daughters as to her 
infirmities, nor the disgust of decent neigh- 
bours, nor the commonest suggestions of 
reason and feeling, availed to save her from 
the injury of being reported to have what 
the witnesses were looking for. 

We have a glimpse of her in her home 
when the first conception of her impending 
fate opened upon her. Four esteemed = 
sons, one of whom was her brother-in-law, 
Mr. Cloyse, made the following deposition, 
in the prospect of the victim being dragged 
before the public — 





* We whose names are underwritten being de- 
sired to go to Goodman Nurse, his house, to 
speak with his wife, and to tell her that several 
of the afflicted persons mentioned her ; and ac- 
cordingly we went, and we found her in a weak 
and low condition in body as she told us, and 
had been sick almost a week. And we asked how 
it was otherwise with her; and she said she 
blessed God for it, she had more of his presence 
in this sickness than sometime she have had, but 
not so much as she desired ; but she would, with 
the apostle, press forward to the mark: and 
many other places of Scripture to the like pur- 
pose. And then of her own accord she began to 
speak of the affliction that was amongst them, 
and in particular of Mr. Parris his family, and 
how she was grieved for them, though she had 
not been to see them, by reason of fits that she 
formerly used to have ; for people said it was 
awful to behold: but she pitied them with all 
her heart, and went to God for them. But she 
said she heard that there was persons spoke of 
that were as innocent as she was, she believed ; 
and after much to this purpose, we told her we 
heard that she was spoken of also. ‘* Well,’’ 
she said, *‘if it be so, the will of the Lord be 
done:’’ she sat still awhile, being as it were 
amazed ; and then she said, ** Well, as to this 
thing [ am as innocent as the child unborn ; but 
surely,’’ she said, ** what sin hath God found 
out in me unrepented of, that he should lay such 
an affliction upon me in my old age? ’’ and, ac- 
cording to our best observation, we could not 
discern that she knew what we came for before 
we told her. 

*IsracL Porter, 
* ELIZABETH PORTER, 


DANIEL ANDREW, 
PeTeR CLOYSE.’ 


On the 22nd of March, she was brought 


into the thronged meeting-house to be ac- | 


cused before the magistrates, and to an- 
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ships, cunning, cruelty, blasphemy, inde- 
cency turned the house of prayer into a hell 
for the time. The aged woman could ex- 
plain nothing. She simply asserted her in- 
nocence, and supposed that some evil spirit 
was at work. One thing more she could 
do — she could endure with calmness malice 
and injustice which are too much for our 
composure at a distance of nearly two cen- 
turies. She felt the animus of her enemies, 
and she pointed out how they perverted 
whatever she said; but no impatient word 
escaped her. She was evidently as per- 
plexed as anybody present. When weary 
and disheartened, and worn out with the noise 
and the numbers and the hysterics of the 
‘afflicted,’ her head drooped on one shoul- 
der. Immediately all the ‘afflicted’ had 
twisted necks, and rude hands seized her’ 
head to.set it upright, ‘lest other necks 
should be broken by her ill offices.’ 
Everything went against her, and the result 
was what had been hoped by the agitators. 
The venerable matron was carried to jail, 
and put in irons. 

Now Mr. Parris’s time had arrived, and 
he broadly accused her of murder, employ- 
ing for the purpose a fitting instrument — 
Mrs. Ann Putnam, the mother of one of the 
afilicted children, and herself of highly ner- 
vous temperament, undisciplined mind, and 
absolute devotedness to her pastor. Her 
deposition, preceded by a short one of Mr. 
Parris, will show the quality of the evi- 
dence on which judicial murder was in- 
ficted : — 


‘Mr. Parris gave in a deposition against her ; 
from which it appears, that, a certain person 
being sick, Mercy Lewis was sent for. She was 
struck dumb on entering the chamber. She 
was asked to hold up her hand, if she saw any 
of the witches afflicting the patient. Presently 
she held up her hand, then fell into a trance ; 
and after a while, coming to herself, said that 
she saw the spectre of Goody Nurse and Goody 
Carrier having hold of the head of the sick man. 
Mr. Parris swore to this statement with the ut- 
most confidence in Mercy’s declarations.’ (Vol. 
ii. p. 275.) 


***The deposition of Ann Putnam, the wife 
of Thomas Putnam, aged about thirty years, 
who testifieth and saith, that on March 18, 1692, 
I being wearied out in helping to tend my poor 
afflicted child and maid, about the middle of the 
afternoon I lay me down on the bed to take a 
little rest ; and immediately I was almost pressed 
and choked to death, that had it not been for the 
| mercy of a gracious God and the help of those 





swer as she best could. We must pass over | that were with me, I could not have lived many 
those painful pages, where nonsense, spasms 
of hysteria, new and strange to their Wor- 


moments ; and presently I saw the apparition of 
| Martha Corey, who did torture me so as I can- 
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not express, ready to tear me all to pieces, and | 
then departed from me a little while ; but, be- 
fore I could recover strength or well take breath, 
the apparition of Martha Corey fell upon me 
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der oath at the same trial, which shows that she 
was determined to overwhelm the prisoner by the 
multitude of her charges. She says that Rebecca 
Nurse’s apparition declared to her that ‘she 


again with dreadful tortures, and hellish temp-| had killed Benjamin Houlton, John Fuller, and 


tation to go along with her. 


brought to me a little red book in her hand, and | 


And she also} Rebecca Shepherd ; 


’° 


and that she and her sister 
Cloyse, and Edward Bishop’s wife, had killed 


a black pen, urging me vehemently to write in| young John Putnam’s child ; and she further 


her book ; and several times that day she did | 
most grievously torture me, almost ready to kill 
me. And on the 19th of March, Martha Corey 
again appeared to me ; and also Rebecca Nurse, 
the wife of Francis Nurse, Sr. ; and they both 
did torture me a great many times this day, 
with such tortures as no tongue can express, 
because [ would not yield to their hellish temp- 
tations, that, had I not been upheld by an Al- 
mighty arm, I could not have lived while night. 
The 20th March, being Sabbath-day, I had a| 
great deal of respite between my fits. 21st of | 
March being the day of the examination of Mar- 
tha Corey, I had not many fits, though I was 
very weak ; my strength being, as I thought, al- 
most gone: but, on 22nd of March, 1692, the 
apparition of Rebecca Nurse did again set upon 
me in a most dreadful manner, very early in 
the morning, as soon as it was well light. And 
now she appeared to me only in her shift, and 
brought a little red book in her hand, urging 
me vehemently to write in her book ; and, be- 
cause I would not yield to her hellish tempta- 
tions, she threatened to tear my soul out of my 
body, blasphemously denying the blessed God, 
and the power of the Lord Jesus Christ to save 
my soul ; and denying several places of Scrip- 
ture, which I told her of, to repel her hellish | 
temptations. And for near two hours together, | 
at this time, the apparition of Rebecca Nurse} 
did tempt and torture me, and also the greater 
part of this day, with but very little respite. | 
28rd of March, am again afflicted by the appa-| 
ritions of Rebecca Nurse and Martha Corey, but 
chiefly by Rebecca Nurse. 24th of March, be-| 
ing the day of the examination of Rebecca) 
Nurse, [ was several times afflicted in the morn- | 
ing by the apparition of Rebecca Nurse, but 
most dreadfully tortured by her in the time of 
her examination, insomuch that the honoured 
magistrates gave my husband leave to carry me | 
out of the meeting-house ; and, as soon as I was 
carried out of the meeting-house doors, it pleased 
Almighty God, for his free grace and mercy’s 
sake, to deliver me out of the paws of those 
roaring lions, and jaws of those tearing bears, | 
that, ever since that time, they have not had 
power so to afflict me until this May 31, 1692. | 
At the same moment that I was hearing my evi- 
dence read by the honoured magistrates, to take 
my oath, [ was again re-assaulted and tortured 
by my before-mentioned tormentor, Rebecca, 
Nurse.’’? ‘The testimony of Ann Putnam, Jr. 
witnesseth and saith, that, being in the room 
where her mother was afflicted, she saw Martha 
Corey, Sarah Cloyse, and Rebecca Nurse, or 
their apparitions, upon her mother.’’ 

‘Mrs. Ann Putnam made another deposition un- 











deposed as followeth :— ‘‘ Immediately there 
did appear to me six children in winding-sheets, 
which called me aunt, which did most grievously 
affright me; and they told me that they were 
my sister Baker’s children of Boston ; and that 
Goody Nurse, and Mistress Corey of Charles- 
town, and an old deaf woman at Boston, had 
murdered: them, and charged me to go and tell 
these things to the magistrates, or else they 
would tear me to pieces, for their blood did cry 
for vengeance. Also there appeared to me my 
own sister Bayley and three of her children in 
winding-sheets, and told me that Goody Nurse 
had murdered them.’’’ (Vol. ii. p. 278.) 


All the efforts made to procure testimony 
against the venerable gentlewoman’s char- 
acter issued in a charge that she had so 
‘railed at’ a neighbour for allowing his 
pigs to get into her field that, some short 
time after, early in the morning, he had a sort 
of fit in his own entry, and languished in 
health from that day, and died in a fit at the 
end of the summer. ‘ He departed this life 
by a cruel death,’ murdered by Goody 
Nurse. The jury did not consider this 
ground enough for hanging the old lady, 
who had been the ornament of their church, 
and the glory of their village and its society. 
Their verdict was ‘ Not Guilty.’ Not fora 
moment, however, could the prisoner and 
her family hope that their trial was over. 


The outside crowd clamoured ; the ‘ afflicted’ 


howled and struggled; one judge declared 
himself dissatisfied; another promised to 
have her indicted anew; and the Chief Jus- 
tice pointed out a phrase of the prisoner's 


|which might be made to signify that she 


was one of the accused gang in guilt, as 
well as in jeopardy. It might really seem 
as if the authorities were all drivelling to- 
gether, when we see the ingenuity and per- 
sistence with which they discussed those 
three words, ‘of our company.’ Her re- 
monstrance ought to have moved them :— 


‘T intended no otherwise than as they were 
prisoners with us, and therefore did then, and 
yet do, judge them not legal evidence against 
their fellow-prisoners. And I being something 
hard of hearing and full of grief, none informing 
me how the Court took up my words, therefore 
had no opportunity to declare what I intended 
when I said they were of our company.’ (Vol. 
ii. p. 285.) 


The foreman of the jury would have taken 
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the favourable view of this matter, and have 
allowed full consideration, while other jury- 
men were eager to recall the mistake of 
their verdict; but the prisoner’s silence, 
from failing to hear when she was ex- 
pected to explain, turned the foreman 
against her, and caused him to declare, 
‘whereupon these words were to me a prin- 
cipal evidence against her.’ Still, it seemed 
too monstrous to hang her. After her con- 
demnation, the Governor reprieved her; 
probably on the ground of the illegality of 
setting aside the first verdict of the jury, in 
the absence of any new evidence. But the 
outery against mercy was so fierce that the 
Governor withdrew his reprieve. 

On the next Sunday, there was a scene in 
the church, the record of which was after- 
wards annotated by the church members in 
a spirit of grief and humiliation. After sa- 
crament the elders propounded to the 
church, and the congregatéon unanimously 
agreed, that Sister Nurse, being convicted 
as a witch by the court, should be excom- 
municated in the afternoon of the same day. 
The place was thronged: the reverend el- 
ders were in the pulpit; the deacons pre- 
sided below; the sheriff and his officers 
brought in the witch, and led her up the 
broad aisle, her chains clanking as she 
moved. As she stood in the middle of the 
aisle, the Reverend Mr. Noyes pronounced 
her sentence of expulsion from the Church 
on earth, and from all hope of salvation 
hereafter. As she had given her soul to 
Satan, she was delivered over to him for 
ever. 


— under any other circumstances ; 


yut it appears that she was able to sustain | 


it. She was still calm and at peace on that 
day, and during the fortnight of final wait- 
ing. When the time came, she traversed 
the streets of Salem between houses in which 
she had been an honoured guest, and sur- 
rounded by well-known faces; and then 
there was the hard task, for her aged limbs, 


of climbing the rocky and steep path on| 


Witches’ Hill to the place where the gib- 
bets stood in a row, and the hangman was 
waiting for her, and for Sarah Good, and 
several more of whom Salem chose to be 
rid that day. It was the 19th of July, 1692. 
The bodies were put out of the way on the 
hill, like so many dead dogs; but this one 
did not remain there long. By pious hands 
it was—nobody knew when — brought 
home to the domestic cemetery, where the 
next generation pointed out the grave, next 
to her husband’s, and surrounded by those 
of her children. As for her repute, Hutch- 
inson, the historian, tells us that even ex- 


She was aware that every eye re-| 
garded her with horror and hate, unap-| 
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communication coald not permanently dis- 
grace her. ‘ Her life and conversation had 
been such, that the remembrance thereof, 
in a short time after, wiped off all the re- 
proach occasioned by the civil or ecclesiasti- 
cal sentence against her.’ (Vol. ii. p. 292.) 

Thus much comfort her husband had till 
he died in 1695. In a little while none of 
| his eight children remained unmarried, and 
| he wound up his affairs. He gave over the 
' homestead to his son Samuel, and divided 
|all he had among the others, reserving only 

a mare and her saddle, some favourite arti- 
cles of furniture, and 14/. a year, with a 
right to call on his children for any further 
amount that might be needful. He made 
| no will, and his children made no difficul- 
ties, but tended his latter days, and laid him 
in his own ground, when at seventy-seven 
'years old he died. 

In 1711, the authorities of the Province, 
sanctioned by the Council of Queen Anne, 
proposed such reparation as their heart and 
conscience suggested. They made a grant 
to the representatives of Rebecca Nurse of 
25l.! In the following year, something bet- 
'ter was done, on the petition of the son 
Samuel who inhabited the homestead. A 
church meeting was called ; the facts of the 
excommunication of twenty years before 
were recited, and a reversal was proposed, 
‘the General Court having taken off the at- 
tainder, and the testimony on which she was 
convicted being not now so satisfactory to 
ourselves and others as it was generally in 
that hour of darkness and temptation.’ 
The remorseful congregation blotted out 
the record in the church book, ‘ humbly re- 
questing that the merciful God would par- 
don whatsoever sin, error, or mistake was 
in the application of that censure, and of 
the whole affair, through our merciful High 
Priest, who knoweth how to have compas- 
| sion on the ignorant, and those that are out 
| of the way.’ (Vol. ii. p. 483.) 

Such was the fate of Rebecca, the eldest 
of the three sisters. Mary, the next — once 
her playmate on the sands at Yarmouth, in 
the old country — was her companion to the 
last, in love and destiny. Mrs. Easty was 

arrested, with many other accused persons, 
on the 21st of April, while her sister was 
in jail in irons. ‘The testimony against her 
was a mere repetition of the charges of tor- 
turing, strangling, pricking, and pinching 
Mr. Parris’s young friends, and rendering 
them dumb, or blind, ormazed. Mrs. Easty 
_ was evidently so astonished and perplexed by 
the assertions of the children, that the mag- 
istrates inquired of the voluble witnesses 
whether they might not be mistaken. As 
they were positive, and Mrs. Easty could 
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say only that she supposed it was ‘a bad 
spirit,’ but did not know ‘ whether it was 
witchcraft or not,’ there was nothing to be 
done but to send her to prison and put her 
in irons. The next we hear of her is that 
on the 18th of May she was free. The au- 
thorities, it seems, would not detain her on 
such evidence as was offered. She was at 
large for two days, and no more. The con- 
vulsions and tortures of the children re- 
turned instantly, on the news being told of 
Goody Easty being abroad again; and the 
ministers, and elders, and deacons, and all 
the zealous antagonists of Satan went to 
work so vigorously to get up a fresh case, 
that they bere down all before them. 
Mercy Lewis was so near death under thé 
hands of Mrs. Easty’s apparition that she 
was crying out ‘Dear Lord! receive my 
soul!’ and thus there was clearly no time 
to be lost ; and this choking and convulsion, 
says an eminent citizen acting as a witness, 
‘ occurred very often until such time as we 
understood Mary Easty was laid in irons.’ 

There she was lying when her sister 
Nurse was tried, excommunicated, and ex- 
ecuted; and to the agony of all this was 
added the arrest of her sister Sarah, Mrs. 
Cloyse. But she had such strength as kept 
her serene up to the moment of her death 
on the gibbet on the 22nd of September 
following. We would fain give, if we had 
room, the petition of the two sisters, Mrs. 
Easty and Mrs. Cloyse, to the court, when 
their trial was pending; but we can make 
room only for the last clause of its reason- 
ing and remonstrance. 


‘Thirdly, that the testimony of witches, or 
such as are afflicted as is supposed by witches, 
may not be improved to condemn us without other 
legal evidence concurring. We hope the hon- 
oured Court and jury will be so tender of the 
lives of such as we are, who have for many years 
lived under the unblemished reputation of 
Christianity, as not to condemn them without 
a fair and equal hearing of what may be said 
for us as well as against us. And your poor 
suppliants shall be bound always to pray, &c.’ 
(Vol. ii. p. 826.) 


Still more affecting is the Memorial of 
Mrs. Easty when under sentence of death, 
and fully aware of the hopelessness of her 
case. She addresses the judges, the magis- 
trates, and the reverend ministers, tmplor- 
ing them to consider what they are doing, 
and how far their course in regard to ac- 
cused persons is consistent with the princi- 
ples and rules of justice. She asks nothing 
for herself; she is satisfied with her own in- 
nocency, and certain of her doom on earth 
and her hope in heaven. What she desires 
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is to induce the authorities to take time, to 
use caution in receiving, and strictness in 
sifting testimony; and so shall they ascer- 
tain the truth, and absolve the innocent, the 
blessing of God being upon their consci- 
entious endeavours. We do not know of 
any effect produced by her warning and re- 
monstrance ; but we find her case estimated, 
twenty years afterwards, as meriting a com- 
pensation of 20/.! Before setting forth 
from the jail to the Witches’ Hill, on the 
day of her death, she serenely bade farewell 
to her husband, her many children, and her 
friends, some of whom related afterwards 
that ‘ her sayings were as serious, religious, 
distinct, and affectionate as could well be 
expressed, drawing tears from the eyes of 
almost all present.’ 

The third of this family of dignified gen- 
tlewomen seems to have had a keener sensi- 
bility than her sisters, or a frame less strong 
to endure the shocks prepared and inflicted 
by the malice of the enemy. Some of the 
incidents of her implication in the great ca- 
lamity are almost too moving to be dwelt 
on, even in a remote time and country. 
Mrs. Cloyse drew ill will upon herself at 
the outset by doing as her brother and sis- 
ter Nurse did. They all absented them- 
selves from the examinations in the church, 
and, when the interruptions of the services 
became too flagrant, from Sabbath worship ; 
and they said they took that course because 
they disapproved of the permission given to 
the profanation of the place and the service. 
They were communicants, and persons of 
consideration, both in regard to character 
and position; and their quiet disapproba- 
tion of the proceedings of the ministers and 
their company of accusers subjected them 
to the full fury of clerical wrath and woman- 
ish spite. When the first examination of 
Mrs. Nurse took place, Mrs. Cloyse was of 


| course overwhelmed with horror and grief. 





The next Sunday, however, was Sacrament 
Suuday; and she and her husband consid- 
ered it their duty to attend the ordinance. 
The effort to Mrs. Cloyse was so great that 
when Mr. Parris gave out his text, ‘One of 
you isadevil. He spake of Judas Iscariot,’ 
&c., and when he opened his discourse 
with references in his special manner to the 
transactions of the week, the afflicted sister 
of the last victim could not endure the out- 
rage. She left the meeting. There was a 
fresh wind, and the door slammed as she 
went out, fixing the attention of all present, 
eae as Mr. Parris could have desired. She 

ad not to wait long for the consequences. 
On the 4th of April she was apprehended 
with several others; and on the 11th her 
examination took place, the questions being 
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framed to suit the evidence known to be| certain others, of. late had failed to join the 
forthcoming, and Mr. Parris being the sec-| brethren at the Lord’s table, and had, ex- 


tetary for the occasion. The witness in 
one case was asked whether she saw a com- 
pany eating and drinking at Mr. Parris’s, 
and she replied, as expected, that she did. 
‘What were they eating and drinking?’ 
Of course, it was the Devil’s sacrament; 
and Mr. Parris, by leading questions, 
brought out the testimony that about forty 
versons partook of that hell-sacrament, 
Mrs. Cloyse and Sarah Good being the two 
deacons! When accused of the usual prac- 
tices of cruelty to these innocent suffering 
children, and to the ugly, hulking Indian 
slave, who pretended to show the marks of 
her teeth, Mrs. Cloyse gave some vent to 
her feelings. ‘ When did I hurt thee ?’‘ A 
great many times,’ said the Indian. ‘O, 
you are a grievous liar!’ exclaimed she. 
But the wrath gave way under the soul- 
sickness which overcame her when charged 
with biting and pinching a black mam, and 
throttling children, and serving: their blood 
at the blasphemous supper. Her sisters in 
prison, her husband accused with her, and 
young girls —mere children —now mani- 
festing a devilish cruelty to her, who had 
felt nothing but goodwill to them — she 
could not sustain herself before the assem- 
bly whose eyes were upon her. She sank 
down, calling for water. She fainted on 
the floor, and some of the accusing children 
cried out, ‘Oh! her spirit has gone to prison 
to her sister Nurse!’ From that examina- 
tion she was herself carried to prison. 

When she joined her sister Pasty in the 
petition to the Court in the next summer, 
she certainly had no idea of escaping the 
gallows; but it does not appear that she 
was ever brought to trial. Mr. Parris cer- 
tainly never relented ; for we find him from 
time to time torturing the feelings of this 
and every other family whom he supposed 
to be anything but affectionate to him. 
Some of the incidents would be almost in- 
credible to us if they were not recorded in 
the church and parish books, in Mr. Parris’s 
own distinct handwriting. 

On the 14th of August, when the corpse 
of Rebecca Nurse was lying among the 
rocks on the Witches’ Hill, and her two 
sisters were in irons in Boston jail (for Bos- 
ton had now taken the affair out of the 
hands of the unaided Salem authorities), 
and his predecessor, Mr. Burroughs, was 
awaiting his execution, Mr. Parris invited 
his church members to remain after service 
to hear something that he had to say. He 


had to point out to the vigilance of the | 


church that Samuel Nurse, the son of Re- 
becca, and his wife, and Peter Cloyse and 


/cept Samuel Nurse, rarely appeared at or- 
dinary worship. These outraged and mourn- 
ing relatives of the accused sisters were de- 
| creed to be visited by certain pious repre- 
sentatives of the church, and the reason of 
their absence to be demanded. The minis- 
ter, the two deacons, and a chief member 
were appointed to this fearful task. The 
report delivered in on the 31st of August, 
| was :— 





‘ Brother Tarbell proves sick, unmeet for dis- 
|course; Brother Cloyse hard toe be found at 
' home, being often with his wife in the prison at 
| Ipswich for witchcraft; and Brother Samuel 

Nurse, and sometimes his wife, attends our pub- 
| lic meeting, and he the sacrament, 11th of Sep- 
| tember, 1692: upon all which we choose, to wait 

further.’ (Vol. ii: p. 486.) 


This decision to pause was noted as the 
first token of the decline of the power of 
the ministers. Mr. Parris was sorely un- 
| willing to yield even this much advantage 
|to Satan—that is, to family affection and 
instinct of justice. But his position was 
further lowered by the departure from the 
| parish of some of the most eminent members 
| of its society. Mr. Cloyse never brought 
his family to the Village again, when his 
wife was once out of prison; and the name 
| disappears from the history of Salem. 
We have sketched the life of one family 
| out of many, and we will leave the rest for 
such of our readers as may choose to learn 
|more. Some of the statements in the book 
before us disclose a whole family history in 
a few words; as the following in relation to 
John Proctor and his wife : — 


‘The bitterness of the prosecutors against 
| Proctor was so vehement, that they not only ar- 
| rested, and tried to destroy, his wife and all his 
family above the age of infancy, in Salem, but 
|all her relatives in Lynn, many of whom were 


| thrown into prison. The helpless children were 
| left destitute, and the house swept of its provis- 
| ions by the sheriff. Proctor’s wife gave birth to 
a child about a fortnight after his execution. 
This indicates to what alone she owed her life. 
John Proctor had spoken so boldly against the 
| proceedings, and all who had part in them, that 
| it was felt to be necessary to put him out of the 
way.’ (Vol. ii. p. 312. 


The Rev. Mr. Noyes, the worthy coad- 
jutor of Mr. Parris, refused to pray with 
Mr. Proctor before his death, unless he 
would confess; and the more danger there 
seemed to be of a revival of pity, humility, 
and reason, the more zealous waxed the 
wrath of the pious pastors against the En- 


‘emy of Souls. When, on the fearful 22nd 
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of September, Mr. Noyes stood looking at 
the execution, he exclaimed that it was a 
sad thing to see eight firebrands of hell 
hanging there! The spectacle was never 
seen again on Witches’ Hill. 

The Jacobs family was signalised by the 
confession of one of its members — Mar- 
garet, one of the ‘afflicted’ girls. She 
brought her grandfather to the gallows, and 
suffered as much as a weak, ignorant, im- 
pressionable person under evil influences 
could suffer from doubt and remorse. But 
she married well seven years afterwards — 
still feeling enough in regard to the past to 
refuse to be married by Mr. Noyes. She 
deserved such peace of mind as she obtained, 
for she retracted the confession of witch- 
craft which she had made, and went to pris- 
on. It was too late then to save her vic- 
tims, Mr, Burroughs and her grandfather, 
but she obtained their full and free forgive- 
ness. At that time this was the condition 
of the family : — 


* No account has come to us of the deportment 
of George Jacobs, Sr., at his execution. As he 
was remarkable in life for the firmness of his 
mind, so he probably was in death. He’ had 
made his will before the delusion arose. It is 
dated January 2, 1692; and shows that he, 
like Proctor, had a considerable estate 
In his infirm old age, he had been condemned 
to die for a crime of which he knew himself in- 
nocent, and which there is some reason to be- 
lieve he did not think any one capable of com- 
mitting. He regarded the whole thing as a 
wicked conspiracy and absurd fabrication. He 
had to end his long life upon a scaffold in a week 
from that day. His house was desolated, and 
his. property sequestered. His only son, charged 
with the same crime, had eluded the sheriff — 
leaving his family, in the hurry of his flight, 
unprovided for—and was an exile in foreign 
lands. The crazy wife of that son was in prison 
and in chains, waiting trial on the same charge; 
her little children, including an unweaned in- 
fant, left in a deserted and destitute condition in 
the woods. The older children were scattered 
he knew not where, while one of them had com- 
pleted the bitterness of his lot by becoming a 
confessor, upon being arrested with her mother 
as a witch. This granddaughter, Margaret, 
overwhelmed with fright and horror, bewildered 
by the statements of the accusers, and controlled 
probably by the arguments and arbitrary meth- 
ods of address employed by her minister, Mr. 
Noyes — whose peculiar function in those pro- 
ceedings seems to have been to drive persons ac- 
cused to make confession — had been betrayed 
into that position, and became a confessor and 
accuser of others.’ (Vol. ii. p. 812). 


The life and death of a prominent citizen, 
Giles Corey, should not be altogether 
passed over in a survey of such a commu- 
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nity and such a time. He had land, and 
was called ‘Goodman Corey ;’ but he was 
unpopular from being too rough for even so 
young a state of society. He was once 
tried for the death of a man whom he had 
used roughly, but he was only fined. He 
had strifes and lawsuits with his neigh- 
bours; but he won three wives, and there 
was due affection between him and his chil- 
dren. He was eighty years old when the 
Witch Delusion broke out, and was living 
alone with his wife Martha —a devout wo- 
man, who spent much of her time on her 
knees, praying against the snares of Satan, 
that is, the delusion about witchcraft. She 
spoke freely of the tricks of the children, 
the blindness of the magistrates, and the 
falling away of many from common sense 
and the word of God; and, while her hus- 
band attended every public meeting, she 
stayed at home to pray. In his fanaticism 
he quarrelled with her, and she was at once 
aaa out for a victim, and one of the 
earliest. When visited by examiners, she 
smiled, and conversed with entire compos- 
ure, declaring that she was no witch, and 
that ‘ she did not think that there were any 
witches.’ By such sayings, and by the expres- 
sions of vexation that fell from her husband, 
and the fanaticism of two of her four sons- 
in-law, she was soon brought to extremity. 
But her husband was presently under accu- 
sation too; and much amazed he evidently 
was at his position. His wife was one of 
the eight ‘firebrands of hell’? whom Mr. 
Noyes gaw swung off on the 22nd of Sep- 
tener. ‘ Martha Corey,’ said the record, 
‘protesting her innocency, concluded her 
life with an eminent prayer on the scaffold.’ 
Her husband had been supposed certain to 
die in the same way; but he had chosen a 
different one. His anguish at his rash folly 
at the outset of the delusion excited the 
strongest desire to bear testimony on be- 
half of his wife and other innocent persons, 
and to give an emphatic blessing to the two 
sons-in-law who had been brave and faithful 
in his wife’s cause. He executed a deed 
by which he presented his excellent children 
with his property in honour of their mo- 
ther’s memory; and, aware that if tried he 
would be condemned and executed, and his 
property forfeited, he resolved not to plead, 
and to submit to the consequence of stand- 
ing mute. Old as he was, he endured it. 
He stood mute, and the court had, as the 
authorities believed, no alternative. He 
was pressed to death, as devoted husbands 
and fathers were, here and there, in the 
Middle Ages, when they chose to save their 
families from the consequences of attainder 
by dying untried. We will not sicken our 
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readers with the details of the slow, cruel, |more were hanged. 


and disgusting death. He bore it, only 
praying for heavier weights to shorten his 
agony. Such a death and such a testimony, 
and the execution of his wife two days 
later, weighed on every heart in the com- 
munity; and no revival of old charges 
against the rough colonist had any effect in 
the presence of such an act as his last. He 
was long believed to haunt the places where 
he lived and died; and the attempt made 
by the ministers and one of their ¢ afflicted’ 
agents to impress the church and society 
with a vision which announced his damna- 
tion, was a complete failure. Cotton Mather 
showed that Ann Putnam had received a 
divine communication, proving Giles Corey 
a murderer; and Ann Putnam’s father laid 
the facts before the judge; but it was too 
late now for visions, and for insinuations to 
the judges, and for clerical agitation to have 
any success. Brother Noyes hurried on a 
church meeting while Giles Corey was actu- 
ally lying under the weights, to excommuni- 
cate him for witchcraft on the one hand, or 
suicide on the other; and the orflinance 
was passed. But it was of no avail against 
the rising tide of reason and sympathy. 
This was the last vision, and the last at- 
tempt to establish one in Salem, if not in 
the Province. It remained for Mr. Noyes, 


and the Mathers, and Mr. Parris, and every 
clergyman concerned, to endure the popu- 


lar hatred and their own self-questioning 
for the rest of their days. The - author- 
ities were stricken with remorse aad hum- 
bled with grief: but their share of the 
retribution was more endurable than that df 
the pastors who had proved so wolfish 
towards their flocks. 

In the month of September 1692, they 
believed themselves in the thick of ‘the 
fight between the Devil and the Lamb.’ 
Cotton Mather was nimble and triumphant 
on the Witches’ Hill whenever there were 
‘firebrands of hell’ swinging there; and 
they all hoped to do much good work for 
the Lord yet, for they had lists of suspected 
persons in their pockets, who must be 
brought into the courts month by month, 
and carted off to the Hill. One of the gay- 
est and most complacent letters on the sub- 
ject of this ‘ fight’ in the correspondence of 
Cotton Mather is dated on the 20th of Sep- 
tember 1692, within a month of the day 
when he was improving the occasion at the 
foot of the gallows where the former pastor, 
Rev. George Burroughs, and four others 
were hung. In the interval fifteen more re- 
ceived sentence of death; Giles Corey had 
died his fearful death the day before; and 
in two days after, Corey’s widow and seven 
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Mather, Noyes, and 
Parris had no idea that these eight would 
be the last. But so it was. Thus far, one 
only had escaped after being made sure of 
in the courts. The married daughter of a 
clergyman had been condemned, was re- 
prieved by the Governor, and was at last 
discharged on the ground of the insufficiency 
of the evidence. Henceforth, after that 
fearful September day, no evidence was 
found sufficient. The accusers had grown 
too audacious in their selection of victims ; 
their clerical patrons had become too openly 
determined to give no quarter. The Rev. 
Francis Dane signed memorials to the Leg- 
islature and the Courts on the 18th of Octo- 
ber, against the prosecutions. He had rea- 
son to know something about them, for we 
hear of nine at least of his children, grand- 
children, relatives, and servants who had 
been brought under accusation. He pointed 
out the snare by which the public mind, as 
well as the accused themselves, had been 
misled —the escape afforded to such as 
would confess. When one spoke out, oth- 
ers followed. When a reasonable explana- 
tion’ was afforded, ordinary people were 
only too thankful to seize upon it. Though 
the prisons were filled, and the courts occu- 
pied over and over again, there were no 
more horrors; the accused were all ac- 
quitted ; and in the following May, Sir Wil- 
liam Phipps discharged all the prisoners by 
proclamation. ‘Such a jail-delivery has 
never been known in New England,’ is the 
testimony handed down. The Governor 
was aware that the clergy, magistrates, and 
judges, hitherto active, were full of wrath 
at his course; but public opinion now de- 
manded a reversal of the administration of 
the last fearful year. 

As to the striking feature of the case — 
the confessions of so large a proportion of 
the accused— Mr. Upham manifests the 
perplexity which we encounter in almost all 
narrators of similar scenes. In all countries 
and times in which trials for witchcraft have 
taken place, we find the historians dealing 
anxiously with the question — how it coul 
pe tg that so many persons declared them- 
selves guilty of an impossible offence, when 
the confession must seal their doom? The 
solution most commonly offered is one that 
may apply to a case here and there, but cer- 
— cannot be accepted as disposing of 
any large number. It is assumed that the 
victim preferred being killed at once to liv- 
ing on under suspicion, insult, and ill will, 
under the imputation of having dealt with 
the Devil. Probable as this may be in the 
case of a stout-hearted, reasoning, forecast- 
ing person possessed of nerve to carry out a 
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policy of suicide, it can never be believed 
of any considerable proportion of the ordi- 
nary run of old men and women charged 
with sorcery. The love of life and the hor- 
ror of a cruel death at the hands of the mob 
or of the hangman are too strong to admit 
of a deliberate sacrifice so bold, on the part 
of terrified and distracted old people Vike 
the vast majority of the accused; while the 
few of a higher order, clearer in mind and 
stronger in nerve, would not be likely to 
effect their escape from an unhappy life by 
a lie of the utmost conceivable gravity. If, 
in the Salem case, life was saved by confes- 
sion towards the last, it was for a special 
reason; and it seems to be a singular in- 
stance of such a mode of escape. Some 
other mode of explanation is needed; and 
the observations of modern inquiry supply 
it. There can be no doubt now that the 
sufferers under nervous disturbances, the 
subjects of abnormal condition, found them- 
selves in possession of strange faculties, and 
thought Eeesenives able to do new and won- 
derful things. When urged to explain how 
it was, they could only suppose, as so many 
of the Salem victims did, that it was by 
‘some evil spirit ;’ and except where there 


was such an intervening agency as Mr. Par- 
ris’s ‘ circle,’ the only supposition was that 
the intercourse between the Evil Spirit and 


themselves was direct. It is impossible 
even now to witness the curious phenomena 
of somnambulism and catalepsy without a 
keen sense of how natural and even inevita- 
ble it was for similar subjects of the Middle 
Ages and in Puritan times to believe them- 
selves ensnared by Satan, and actually en- 
dowed with his gifts, and to confess their 
calamity, as the only relief to their scared 
and miserable minds. This explanation 
seems not to have occurred to Mr. Upham ; 
and, for want of it, he falls into great amaze- 
ment at the elaborate artifice with which the 
sufferers invented their confessions, and 
adapted them to the state of mind of the 
authorities and the public. With the right 
key in his hand, he would have seen only 
what was simple and natural where he now 
bids us marvel at the pitch of artfulness and 
skill attained by poor wretches scared out 
of their natural wits. 

The spectacle of the ruin that was left is 
very melancholy. Orphan children were 
dispersed ; homes were shut up, and prop- 
erties lost; and what the temper was in 
which these transactions left the churches 
and the Village, and the society of the 
towns, the pastors and the flocks, the Lord's 
table, the social gathering, the justice hall, 
the market, and every place where men 
were wont to meet, we can conceive. 


It | 
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was evidently long before anything like a 
reasonable and genial temper returned to 
society in and about Salem. The acknowl- 
edgments of error made long after were 
half-hearted, and so were the expressions of 
grief and pity in regard to the intolerable 
woes of the victims. It is scarcely intelligi- 
ble how the admissions on behalf of the 
wronged should have been so reluctant, and 
| the sympathy with the devoted love of their 
nearest and dearest so cold. We must cite 
what Mr. Upham says in honour of these 
last, for such solace is needed : — 


* While, in the course of our story, we have 
witnessed some shocking instances of the viola- 
tion of the most sacred affections and obligations 
of life, in husbands and wives, parents and chil- 
dren, testifying against each other, and exerting 
themselves for mutual destruction, we must not 
overlook the many instances in which filial, pa- 
rental, and fraternal fidelity and love have shone 
conspicuously. It was dangerous to befriend an 
accused person. Proctor stood by his wife to 
protect her, and it cost him his life, Children 
protested against the treatment of their parents, 
and they were all thrown into prison. Daniel 
Andrew, a citizen of high standing, who had 
been deputy to the General Court, asserted, in 
the boldest language, his belief of Rebecca 
Nurse’s innocence; and he had to fly the coun- 
try to save his life. Many devoted sons and 
daughters clung to their parents, visited them in 
prison in defiance of a blood-thirsty mob ; kept 
by their side on the way to execution ; expressed 
their love, sympathy, and reverence to the last ; 
and, by brave and perilous enterprise, got pos- 
session of their remains, and bore them back 
under the cover of midnight to their own thresh- 
olds, and to graves kept consecrated by their 
prayers and tears. One noble young man is 
said to have effected his mother’s escape from 
| the jail, and secreted her in the woods until after 
| the delusion had passed away, provided food and 
| clothing for her, erected a wigwam for her shel- 
| ter, and surrounded her with every comfort her 
|situation would admit of. The poor creature 
| must, however, have endured a great amount of 

suffering ; for one of her larger limbs was frac- 
tured in the all but desperate attempt to rescue 
her from the prison walls.’ (Vol. ii. p. 348.) 

| The act of reversal of attainder, passed 
early inthe next century, tells us that ‘ some 
|of the principal accusers and witnesses in 
|those dark and severe prosecutions have 
|since discovered themselves to be persons 
_of profligate and vicious conversation ;’ and 
on other authority we are assured that, ‘ not 
| without spot before, they became afterwards 
‘abandoned to open vice.’ This was doubt- 
less true of some; but of many it was not; 
and of this we shall have a word to say pres- 
ently. 

Mr. Parris’s parsonage soon went to ruin, 
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as did some of the dwellings of the ‘ afflicted’ 
children, who learned and practised certain 
things in his house which he afterwards pro- 
nounced to be arts of Satan, and declared 
to have been pursued without his knowledge 
and with the cognisance of only his servants 
(John and Tituba, the Indian and the ne- 
gress). Barn, and well, and garden disap- 
peared in a sorry tract of rough ground, 
and the dwelling became a mere handful of 
broken bricks. The narrative of the pas- 
tor’s struggles and devices to retain his pul- 
pit is very interesting; but they are not 
related to our object here; and all we need 
say is, that three sons and sons-in-law of 
Mrs. Nurse measured their strength against 
his, and, without having said an intemper- 
ate or superfluous word, or swerved from 
the strictest rules of congregational action, 
sent him out of the parish. He finally 
opined that ‘ evil angels’ had been permit- 
ted to tempt him and his coadjutors on 
either hand; he admitted that some mistakes 
had been made ; and, said he, * Ido humbly 
own this day, before the Lord and his peo- 
ple, that God has been righteously spitting 
in my face; and I desire to lie low under 
all this reproach,’ &c. ; but the remonstrants 
could not again sit under his ministry, and his 
brethren in the Province did not pretend to 
exculpate him altogether. He buried his 
wife — against whom no record remains — 
and departed with his children, the eldest 
of whom, the playfellow of the ‘ afflicted’ 
children, he had sent away before she had 
taken harm in the ‘cirele.’ He drifted from 
one small outlying.congregation to another, 
neglected and poor, restless and untamed, 
though mortified, till he died in 1720. Mr. 
Noyes died somewhat earlier. He is be- 
lieved not to have undergone much change, 
as to either his views or his temper. He 
was a kind-hearted and amiable man when 
nothing came in the way; but he could hold 
no terms with Satan; and in this he insisted 
to the last that he was right. 

Cotton Mather was the survivor of the 
othertwo. He died in 1728; and he never 
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He has been appointed to serve the world, 
and the world does not regard him; the ne- 
groes, and (who could believe it P) the ne- 
groes are named Cotton Mather in contempt 
of him; the wise, and the wise despise him ; 
the company, by edifying conversation, and 
in every company he is avoided and left 
alone ; the female sex, and’ they speak base- 
ly of him; his relatives, and.they are such 
monsters that he may truly say, ‘I ama 
brother to dragons ;’ the Government, and 
it heaps indignities upon him; the Univer- 
sity, and if he were a blockhead, it could 
not treat him worse than it does. He is to 
serve all whom he can aid, and nobody ever 
does anything for him; he is to serve all to 
whom he can be a helpful and happy minis- 
ter, and yet he is the most afflicted minister 
in the country: and many consider his af- 
flictions to be so many miscarriages, and 
his sufferings in proportign to his sins. 
There was no popularity or power for him, 
from the hour when he stood to see his 
brother Burroughs put to death on the Hill. 
He seems never to have got over his sur- 
prise at his own failures; but he sank into 
deeper mortification and a more childish 
peevishness to the end. 

Of only one of the class of express ac- 
cusers — of the ‘ afflicted’ — will we speak ; 
but not because she was the only one re- 
claimed. One bewildered child we have 
described as remorseful, and brave in her 
remorse ; and others married as they would 
hardly have done if they had been among 
the ‘ profligate.’ Ann Putnam’s case re- 
mains the most prominent, and the most 
pathetic. She was twelve years old when 
the ‘circle’ at Mr. Parris’s was formed. 
She had no check from her parents, but 
much countenance and encouragement from 
her morbidly-disposed mother. She has 
| the bad distinction of having been the last 
of the witnesses to declare a ‘ vision’ against 
a suspected person; but, on the other hand, 
she has the honour, such as it is, of having 
striven to humble herself before the memory 
|of her victims. When she was nineteen 





was happy again after that last batch of ex- her father died, and her mother followed 
ecutions. He trusted to his merits, and the | within a fortnight, leaving the poor girl, in 
genius he exhibited under that onslaught of | bad health and with scanty means, to take 
Satan, to raise him to the highest post of | care of a family of children so large that 
clerical power in the Province, and to make | there were eight, if not more, dependent 
him— what he desired above alt else —'|on her. No doubt she was aided, and she 
President of Harvard University. Mr. did what she could; but slie died worn-out 
Upham presents us with a remarkable med-| at the age of thirty-six. Ten years before 
itation written by the unhappy man, so sim-| that date she made her prove with the 
le and ingenuous that it is scarcely possi- | Caureh and society by offering a public 
Pie to read it gravely ; but the reader is not | confession in the meeting-house. In order 
the less sensible of his misery. The argu-|to show what it was that the accusers did 
ment is a sort of remonstrance with God on | admit, we must make room for Ann Put- 
the recompense his services have met with. | nam’s confession : — 
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‘ «*T desire to be humbled before God for that | and by his hospitality he infused a cheerful 
sad and humbling providence that befell my fa-| social spirit into his ‘stricken people. The 
ther’s family in the year about *92; that I, then | yery business of ‘ seating ’ the congregation 
being in my childhood, should, by such a prov-| was so managed under his ministry as that 
idence of God, be made the instrument for the) members of the sinning and suffering fam- 
accusing of several persons of a grievous crime, | i}ies members not in too direct an antag- 
whereby their lives were taken away from them, | onism — were brought together for prayer, 
whom now L have just grounds and good reason singine, and Sebbath-preeting, forgiviar 
to believe they were innocent persons; and that if rerett; Sachi a teil - Thus did 
it was a great delusion of Satan that deceived this a ont sertiayndl.ocngtagecte sr 
me in that sad time, whereby I justly fear that |“ excellent pastor create a new scene of 
I have been instrumental with others, though ig-| peace and goodwill, which grew brighter 
norantly and unwittingly, to bring upon myself for eighteen years, when he died at the age 
and this land the guilt of innocent blood ; though | of forty. At the earliest moment that was 
what was said or done by me against any person | prudent, he induced his church to cancel the 
I can truly and uprightly say, before God and | excommunication of Rebecca Nurse and 
man, I did it not out of any anger, malice, or| Giles Corey. It was ten years more before 
ill-will to any person, for I had no such thing) the hard and haughty mother church in Sa- 
against one of them; but what I did was igno-| Jem would do its part; but Mr. Green had 
rantly, being deluded by Satan. And particu-| the satisfaction of seeing that record also 








larly, as I was a chief instrument of accusing 
Goodwife Nurse and her two sisters, I desire to 
lie in the dust, and to be humbled for it, in that 


I was a cause, with others, of so sad a calamity | 


to them and their families; for which cause [ 
desire to lie in the dust, and earnestly beg for- 
giveness of God, and from all those wnto whom 
I have given just cause of sorrow and offence, 
whose relations were taken away or accused. 
(Signed) Ann Putnam.’’ 

* This confession was read before the congre- 
gation, together with her relation, August 25, 
1706; and she acknowledged it. 

‘J. Green, Pastor.’ (Vol. ii. p. 510.) 


The most agreeable picture ever afforded 
by this remarkable community is that which 
our eyes rest on at the close of the story. 
One of the church members had refused to 
help to send Mr. Parris away, on the 
ground that the Village had had four pas- 
tors, and had gone through worse strifes 
with every one; but he saw a change of 
scene on the advent of the fifth. The Rev. 
Joseph Green was precisely the man for the 
place and occasion. He was young — only 
two-and-twenty —and full of hope and 
cheerfulness, while sobered by the trials of 
the time. He had a wife and infants, and 
some private property, so that he could at 
once plant down a happy home among his 
people, without any injurious dependence 
on them. While exemplary in clerical duty, 
he encouraged an opposite tone of mind to 
that which had prevailed — put all the devils 
out of sight, promoted pigeon-shooting and 
fishing, and headed the young men in ‘look- 
ing after hostile Indians. Instead of being 


jealous at the uprising of new churches, he | 


went to lay the foundations, and invited the 
new brethren tohis home. He promoted the 
claims of the sufferers impoverished by the 
recent social convulsion ; he desired to bury 
not only delusions, but ill offices in silence ; 





| cleansed of its foul stains three years before 
| his death. Judge Sewall had before made 
|his penitential acknowledgment of proud 
| error in full assembly, and had resumed his 
seat on the bench amidst the forgiveness and 
respect of society ; Chief Justice Stoughton 
|had retired from the courts in obstinate 
| rage at his conflicts with Satan having been 
cut short; the physicians hoped they should 
have no more patients ‘ under the evil hand,’ 
to make them look foolish and feel helpless ; 
and the Tragedy was over. There were 
doubtless secret tears and groans, horrors 
of shame and remorse by night and by day, 
and indignant removal of the bones of the 
murdered from outcast graves, and abstrac- 
tion of painful pages from books of record, 
and much stifling of any conversation which 
could grow into tradition. .The Tragedy 
was, no doubt, the central interest of society, 
families, and’ individuals throughout the 

rovince for the life of one generation. 
Then, as silence had been kept in the homes 
as well as at church and market, the next 
generation entered upon life almost uncon- 
scious of the ghastly distinction which would 
attach in history to Massachusetts in gener- 
al, and Salem in particular, as the scene of 
the Delusion and the Tragedy which showed 
the New World to be in essentials no wiser 
than the Old. 

How effectually the story of that year 
1692 was buried in silence is shown by a re- 
mark of Mr. Upham’s—that it has been 
too common for the Witch Tragedy to be 
made a jest of, or at least to be spoken of 
with levity. We can have no doubt that 
his labours have put an end to this. It is 
inconceivable that there can ever again be 
a joke heard on the subject of Witchcraft 
in Salem. But this remark of our author 
brings us at once home to our own country, 
time, and experience. It suggests the ques- 
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tion whether the lesson afforded by this sin-| witches were only ignorant old women; 
sularly perfect piece of history is more or| whereas, in his day, they had come to be 
fess appropriate to our own day and ere | persons of knowledge, holiness, and devo- 





ation. tion who had been drawn into that damna- 

We have already observed that at the) tion; and in our day, we hear remarks on 
date of these events, the only possible ex-| the superior refinement of spirit inter- 
planation of the phenomena presented was | courses, in comparison with the witch doings 
the fetish solution which had in all ages| at Salem; but the cases are all essentially 
been recurred to as a matéer of course. In| the same. In all, some peculiar and inex- 
heathen times it was god, goddess, or| plicable appearances occur, and are, as a 
nymph who gave knowledge, or power, or| matter of course, when their reality cannot 
gifts of healing, or of prophecy, to men.|be denied, ascribed to spiritual agency. 
In Christian times it was angel, or devil, or; We may believe that we could never act as 





spirit of the dead; and this conception was 
in full force over all Christendom when the 
Puritan emigrants settled in New England. 


The celebrated sermon of the Rev. Mr. | 


Lawson, in the work before us, discloses 
the elaborate doctrine held by the class of 
men who’ were supposed to know best in 
regard to the powers given by Satan to his 
agents, and the evils with which he afflicted 
his victims ; and there was not only no rea- 
son why the pastor’s hearers should ques- 
tion his interpretations, but no possibility 
that they should supply any of a different 
kind. The accused themselves, while un- 
able to admit or conceive that they were 
themselves inspired by Satan, could propose 
no explanation but that the acts were done by 


‘some bad spirit.’ And such has been the | 


fetish tendency to this hour, through all the 
advance that has been made in science, and 
in the arts of observation and of reasoning. 
The fetish tendency—that of ascribing 
one’s own consciousness to external objects, 
as when the dog takes a watch to be alive be- 
cause it ticks, and when the savage thinks 
his god is angry because it thunders, and 
when the Puritan catechumen cries out in 
hysteria that Satan has set a witch to stran- 
gle her—that constant tendency to explain 
everything by the facts, the feelings, and 
the experience of the individual's own na- 
ture, is no nearer dying out now than at the 
time of the Salem Tragedy; and hence, in 
part, the seriousness and the instructiveness 
of this story to the present generation. 
Ours is the generation which has seen the 
spread of Spiritualism in Europe and Amer- 
ica, a phenomenon which deprives us of all 
right to treat the Salem Tragedy as a jest, 
or to adopt a tone of superiority in compas- 
sion for the agents in that dismal drama. 
There are hundreds, even several thousands, 
of lunatics in the asylums of the United 
States, and not a few in our own country, 
who have been lodged there by the pursuit 
of intercourse with spirits ; in other words, 
by ascribing to living but invisible external 
agents movements of their own minds. 


Mr. Parris remarked, in 1692, that of old, 


| the citizens of Salem acted in their super- 
stition and their fear; and this may be 
true; but the course of speculation is, in 
‘ spiritual circles,’ very much the same as in 
Mr. Parris’s parlour. 

And how much less excuse there is for 
our generation than for his! We are ver 
far yet from being able to explain the ox 
known and indisputable facts which occur 
from time to time, in all countries where 
men abide and can give an account of them- 
selves ; such facts as the phenomena of nat- 
ural somnambulism, of double conscious- 
ness, of suspended sensation while con- 
sciousness is awake, and the converse —of 
a wide range of intellectual and instinctive 
operations bearing the character of mar- 
vels to such as cannot wait for the solution. 
| We are still far from being able to explain 
such mysteries, in the only true sense of the 
word explaining—that is, being able to 
refer the facts to the natural cause to which 
they belong; but we have an incalculable 
advantage over the people of former centu- 
ries in knowing that for all proved facts 
there is a natural cause; that every cause 
to which proved facts within our cognisance 
are related is destined to become known to 
us; and that, in the present case, we have 
learned in what direction to search for it, 
and have set out on the quest. None of us 
can offer even the remotest conjecture as to 
what the law of. the common action of what 
we call mind and body may be. If we 
could, the discovery would have been al- 
ready made. But, instead of necessarily 
assuming, as the Salem people did, that 
what they witnessed was the operation of 
spiritual upon human beings, we have, as 
our field of observation and study, a region 
undreamed of by them—the brain as an 
organised part of the human frame, and the 
nervous system, implicating more facts, 
more secrets, and more marvels than our 
forefathers attributed to the whole body. 

It is very striking to hear the modern lec- 
tures on physiological subjects delivered in 
every capital in Europe, and to compare the 
calm and easy manner in which the most as- 
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tonishing and the most infernal phenomena 
are described and discussed, with the hor- 
ror and dismay that the same facts would 
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many agents and sufferers who have been 
the subjects of strange maladies and strange 
faculties, in all times and countries. As we 





are now taught the new discoveries of the 
several nerve-centres, and the powers which 
are appropriated to them; and when we 
observe what a severance may exist between 
the so-called organ of any sense or faculty 
and the operation of the sense or faculty ; 
and how infallibly ideas and emotion may 
be generated, and even beliefs created in 
minds sane and insane, by certain manipu- 
lations of the nerves and brain, we see how 
innocently this phenomenon may be pre- 
sented in natural somnambulism. Sleep- 
walkers have been known in many coun- 


have created, if disclosed by divines in 
churches three centuries ago. Dr. Mauds- 
ley, in his recent work on ‘ the Physiology 
and Pathology of Mind,’ and other physi- 
cians occupied in his line of practice, lead 
us through the lunatic asylums of every 
country, pointing out as ordinary or extra- 
ordinary incidents the same ‘ afflictions’ of 
children and other morbid persons which we | 
read of, one after another, in the Salem | 
story. It isa matter of course with such | 
practitioners and authors to anticipate such 
phenomena when they have detected the 
morbid conditions which generate them. tries, and treated of in medical records by 
Mr. Upham himself is evidently very far| their physicians, who could not only walk, 
indeed from understanding or suspecting | and perform all ordinary acts in the dark 
how much light is thrown on the darkest as well as in the light, but who went on 
part of his subject by physiological re-| writing or reading without interruption 
searches carried on to the hour when he! though an opaque substance —a book or a 
laid down his pen. His view is confined | slate ——was interposed, and would dot the 
almost exclusively to the theory of fraud | ts and cross the ¢’s with unconscious cor- 
and falsehood, as affording the true key. It} rectness without any use of their eyes. 
is not probable that anybody disputes or | There is a wide field of inquiry open in this 
doubts the existence of guilt and folly in direction, now that the study of the ner- 
many or all of the agents concerned. ‘There vous system has been begun, however mi- 
was an antecedent probability of both in re- | nute is the advance as yet. 

gard to Mr. Parris’s slaves, and to such of | It is needless to dwell on the objection 
the young children as they most influenced ; | made to the rising hopefulness in regard to 
and that kind of infection is apt to spread. | the study of Man, and the mysteries of his 
Moreover, experience shows us that the nature. Between the multitude who have 
special excitement of that nervous condi- | still no notion of any alternative supposi- 
tion induces moral vagaries at least as pow- | tion to that of possession or inspiration by 
erfully as mental delusions. In the state /| spirits, or, at least, intercourse with suc 
of temper existing among the inhabitants | beings, and others who fear ‘ Materialism’ 
of the Village when the mischievous club of | if too close an attention is paid to the in- 
girls was formed at the pastor’s house, it| teraction of the mind and the nerves, and 
was inevitable that, if magic was entered | those who always shrink from new notions 
upon at all, it would be malignant magic.|in matters so interesting, and those who 
Whatever Mr. Upham has said in illustra-| fear that religion may be implicated in any” 
tion of that aspect of the case his readers | slight shown to angel or devil, and those 
will readily agree to. But there is a good | who will not see or hear any evidence what- 
deal more, even of the imperfect notices ever which lies in a direction opposite to 
that remain after the abstraction and de- | their prejudices, we are not likely to get on 
struction of the records in the shame and | too fast. But neither can the injury lapse 
anguish that ensued, which we, in our new| under neglect. The spectacle presented 
dawn of science, can’ perceive to be an/| now is of the same three sorts of people 
affair of the bodily organisation. We are, | that appear in all satires, in all literatures, 
therefore, obliged to him for rescuing this | since the pursuit of truth in any mode or 
tremendous chapter of history from oblivi- | direction became a recognised object any- 








on, and for the security in which he has 
placed the materials of evidence. In an- 
other generation the science of the human 
frame may have advanced far enough to elu- 
cidate some of the Salem mysteries, together 
with some obscure facts in all countries, 
which cannot be denied, while as yet they 
cannot be understood. When that time 
comes, a fearful weight of imputation will 
be removed from the name and fame of 








where and under any conditions. Leaving 
out of view the multitude who are irrele- 
vant to the case, from having no knowledge, 
and being therefore incapable of an opinion, 
there is the large company of the superti- 
cial and lightminded, who are always injur- 
ing the honour and beauty of truth by the 
levity, the impertinence, the absurdity of 
the enthusiasm they pretend, and the non- 
sense they talk about ‘some new thing.’ 
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No period of society has been more famil- 
iar with that class and its mischief-making 
than vur own. There is the other large 
class of the contemporaries of any discov- 
ery or special advance, who, when they can 
absent themselves from the scene no longer, 
look and listen, and bend all their efforts to 
hold their ground of life-long opinion, usu- 
ally succeeding so far as to escape any 
direct admission that more is known than 
when they were born. These are no ulti- 
mate hindrance. When Harvey died, no 
ey in Europe above the age of forty 
elieved in the circulation of the ‘blood ; but 
the truth was perfectly safe; and so it will 
be with the case of the psychological rela- 
tions of the nervous system when the pres- 
ent course of investigation has sustained a 
clearer verification and further advance. 
On this point we have the sayings of two 
truth-seekers, wise in quality of intellect, 
impartial and dispassionate in temper, and 
fearless in the pursuit of their aims. The 


late Prince Consort is vividly remembered 
for the characteristic saying which spread 
rapidly over the country, that he could not 
understand the conduct of the medical pro- 
fession in England in leaving the phenomena 
of mesmerism to the observation of un- 
qualified persons, instead of undertaking an 


inquiry which was certainly their proper 
business, in proportion as they professed to 
pursue science. The other authority we re- 
fer to is the late Mr. Hallam. A letter of 
his lies before us from which we quote a 
assage, familiar in its substance, doubt- 
ess, to his personal friends, to whom he 
always avowed the view which it presents, 
and well worthy of note to such readers as 
may not be aware of the observation and 
thought he devoted to the phenomena of 
mesmerism during the last quarter-century 
of his long life. ‘It appears to me pro- 
bable that the various phenomena of mes- 
merism, together with others, independent 
of mesmerism properly so called, which 
have lately’ (the date is 1844) ‘been 
brought to light, are fragments of some 
general law of nature which we are not yet 
able to deduce from them, merely because 
they are destitute of visible connexion— 
the links being hitherto wanting which are 
to display the entire harmony of effects pro- 
ceeding from a single cause.’ 

What room is there not for hopefulness 
when we compare such an observation as 
this with Mr. Barrie's dogmatical exposition 
of Satan’s dealings with men! or when we 
contrast the calm and cheerful tone of the 
a with the stubborn wrath of Chief 

ustice Stoughton, and with the penitential 
laments of Judge Sewall! We might con- 
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trast it also with the wild exultation of those 
of the Spiritualists of our own day who can 
form no conception of the modesty and pa- 
tience requisite for the sincere search for 
truth, and who, once finding themselves 
surrounded by facts and appearances new 
and strange, assume that they have discov- 
ered a bridge over the bottomless ‘ gulf be- 
yan which lies the spirit land,’ and wander 

enceforth in a fools’ paradise, despising and 
pitying all who are less rash, ignorant, and 
presumptuous than themselves. It is this 
company of fanatics — the first of the three 
classes we spoke of—which is partly an- 
swerable for the backwardness of the second ; 
but the blame does not rest exclusively in 
one quarter. There is an indolence in the 
medical class which is the commonest re- 
proach against them in every age of scien- 
tific activity, and which has recently been 
heroically avowed and ‘denounced in a pub- 
lic address by no less a member of the pro- 
fession than Sir Thomas Watson.* There 
is a conservative reluctance to change of 
view or of procedure. ‘There is also a lack 
of moral courage, by no means surprising 
in an order of men whose lives are spent in 
charming away troubles, and easing pains 
and cares, and ‘ making things pleasant’ — 
by no means surprising, we admit, but ex- 
ceedingly unfavourable to the acknowledg- 
ment of phenomena that are strange and 
facts that are unintelligible. 

This brings us to the third class —the 
very small number of persons who are, in 
the matter of human progress, the salt of 
the earth; the few who can endure to see 
without understanding, to hear without im- 
mediately believing or disbelieving, to learn 
what they can, without any consideration of 
what figure they themselves shall make in 
the transaction; and even to be unable to 
reconcile the new phenomena with their own 
prior experience or conceptions. There is 
no need to describe how rare this class must 
necessarily be, for every one who has eyes 
sees how near the passions and the prejudi- 
ces of the human being lie to each other. 
These are the few who unite the two great 
virtues of earnestly studying the facts, and 
keeping their temper, composure, and cheer- 
fulness, through whatever perplexity their 
inquiry may involve. It is remarkable that 
while the world is echoing all round and in- 
cessantly with the praise of the life or the 
man spent in following truth wherever it 
may lead, the world is always resounding 
also with the angry passions of men who 


* Address on the Presen® State of Therapeutics. 
Delivered at the opening meeting of the Clinical 
Society of London, January 10, 1868. By Sir Thomas 
Watson, Bart., M.D. 
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resent all opinions which are not their own, 
and denounce with fury or with malice any 
countenance given to mere proposals to in- 
quire in certain directions which they think 
proper to reprobate. Not only was it hor- 
rible blasphemy in Galileo to think as he did 
of the motion of the earth, but in his friends 
to look through his glass at the stars. 

This Salem story is indeed shocking in 
every view—to our pride as rational be- 
ings, to our sympathy as human beings, 
to our faith as Christians, to our com- 
placency as children of the Reformation. 
t is so shocking that some of us may regret 
that the details Hon been revived with such 
an abundance of evidence. But this is no 
matter of regret, but rather of congratula- 
tion, if we have not outgrown the need of 
admonition from the past. How does that 
consideration stand P 

At the end of nearly three centuries we 
find ourselves relieved of a heavy burden 
of fear and care about the perpetual and 
unbounded malice of Satan and his agents. 
Witchcraft has ceased to be one of the 
gravest curses of the human lot. We have 
parted with one after another of the fetish 
or conjectural persuasions about our rela- 
tions with the world of spirit or mind, re- 
garded as in direct opposition to the world 
of mattér. By a succession of discoveries 


we have been led to an essentially different 
view of life and thought from any dreamed 
of before the new birth of science; and at 
this day, and in our own metropolis, we 
have Sir Henry Holland telling us how cer- 
tain treatment of this or that department of 
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the nervous system will generate this or that 
state of belief and experience, as well as 
sensation. We have Dr. Carpenter disclos- 
ing facts of incalculable significance about 
brain-action without consciousness, and other 
vital mysteries: We have Dr. Maudsley 
showing, in the cells of the lunatic asylum, 
not only the very realm of Satan, as our fa- 
thers would have thought, but the. discovery 
that it is not Satan, after all, that makes the 
havoc, but our own ignorance which has se- 
duced us into a blasphemous superstition, 
instead of inciting us to the study of our- 
selves. And these are not all our teachers. 
Amidst the conflict of phenomena of the 
human mind and body, we have arrived now 
at the express controversy of Psychology 
against Physiology. Beyond the mere state- 
ment of the fact we have scarcely advanced 
astep. The first cannot be, with any accu- 
racy, called a science at all, and the other 
is in little more than a rudimentary state ; 
but it is no small gain to have arrived at 
some conception of the nature of the prob- 
lem set before us, and at some liberty of 
hypothesis as to its conditions. In brief, 
and in the plainest terms, while there is still 
a multitude deluding and disporting itself 
with a false hypothesis about certain myste- 
ries of the human mind, and claiming to 
have explained the marvels of Spiritualism 
by making an objective world of their own 
subjective experience, the scientific physi- 
ologists are proceeding, by observation and 
experiment, to penetrate more and more 
secrets of our intellectual and moral life. 





From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
ST. SERF AND THE ROBIN. 
BY WILLIAM JONES. 


Ir is a simple, time-old story — 

None the worse for being hoary — 

How St. Serf néar fair Loch Leven 
Gave his thoughts to prayer and heaven, 
Undisturb’d in cloister’d shades 

*Midst the hills and sylvan glades, 
Rippling stream and crowning wood, 
Hallowing Nature’s solitude : 

Yet not alone, no eremite, 

Nor pillar’d saint, nor anchorite, 

Was good St. Serf, for well he loved 

All that a grateful spirit moved : 

The birds, the trees, the fruit, the flow’rs, 
Would cheer him in his vigil hours ; 

Nor did he shun the human kind; 

His warmest sympathies inclined 

To some fair youths he rear’d awhile, 





Who never lack’d the master’s smile ; 
Or, when the mild reproof was given, 
*Twas with a ray of ‘pitying Heaven ! 
He stor’d their minds with precious lore, 
And taught them truths unknown before ; 
Still, youth is ever prone to stray. 
*Twas thus, one day — 
But it behoves me to relate 
How Serf, as monkish writers state, 
Had a sweet robin, cherish’d bird, 
That seldom from his shoulder stirr’d, 
But join’d his orisons at prime, 
And caroll’d hymns at vesper time ; 
Or, when the father scann’d his book, 
Assum’d a sapient learned look, 
And seem’d to follow, page by page, 
The studies of the thoughtful sage ; 
Or, when the saint, as saints will do, 
Indulg’d a worldly thought or two, 
And tried a mundane laugh to smother, 
The bird would chorus out another, 
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its wings in glad surprise 
eae e good man’s twinkling eyes. 
In fact, some chroniclers have said, 
That Serf, though oft and well he pray’d, 
Was no ascetic, rigid, staid, 
But lik’d a harmless joke or whim, 
For joy was always fresh to him ; 
Life’s varied tints to him were blent, 
The bow was thus, at times, unbent ; 
But though the shafts were wing’d with wit, 
The points were never meant to hit ; 
For pain the gentle Serf abhorr’d, 
And thus his virtues were ador’d. 
However this may be, ’tis sure 
With such a bird he was secure ; 
And when he felt in lively vein, 
And from his fancy loos’d the rein, 
The sole companion of his mirth, 
That saw him thus descend to earth, 
Was the sweet bird of crimson breast, 
That cheer’d his home, and shar’d his rest. 
No marvel that he lov’d it well, 
Ay, more than tongue of mine could tell. 
But while this pass’d, it so befell 
He had, one day, to leave his cell, 
His robin, and his school awhile, 
A sick man’s sorrows to beguile ; 
With wallet, staff, and sandall’d shoon, 
The saint went forth one sunny noon. 
Then came mischance: 
The scholars saw with eager glance 
The Master on his mission bent, 
And to their pastimes quickly went : 
Some to the brook, the rippling stream, 
To fish for perch and trout or bream ; 
While others to the woods went forth, 
And roused the echoes with their mirth. 
A few remain’d to watch the bird, 
Whose joyous carols they had heard, 
As if to tell them by the tone, 
It did not wish to be alone. 
The robin pass’d from hand to hand, 
But quarrels soon divide the band ; 
They scuffle to possess the pet, 
And then comes vain and sad regret, 
For helpless, dying, rudely torn, 
The songster that had woke the morn .- 
To gladd’ning anthems with its breath, 
Lies bleeding, in the throes of death ! 
Sorrowing o’er the robin, now 
Each gazes with a downcast brow. 
Their fears are easy to conceive, 
For much the holy Serf would grieve ! 
His kindly heart would long deplore 
The bird that he would see no more ! * 
But soft, a step —the master’s? No, 
As yet deferr’d the bitter blow. 
But Kentigern, a saintly youth, 





Of virtue, iness, and truth, 
Belov’d of heav’n, his master’s friend, 
With pensive brow doth hither wend, 
*¢ Sure Fate is kind this boon to send,’’ 
Exclaim the youths, who now concert 
Each honest feeling to subvert, 
And lay their guilt and shame on one 
Who best could bear the master’s frown. 
So placing in his hands the bird, 
Without extenuating word, 
They hasten from the scene of strife. 

** Alas, r life !°? 
Thought Kentigern, *< ’tis but the breath 
That lulls us to the sleep of death ; 
A mere delusion of the sense, 
That tells us how, or when, or whence 
We know not, but to all, decay — 
So flit the things of time away ! 
A moment’s pleasure, shadows bring, 
This robin with its drooping wing, 
The body crush’d, the rich notes still’d, 
That saintly Serf with rapture fill’d, 
Is but a monitor to prove 
That Heav’n alone should have our love !”? 


Thus Kentigern mus’d o’er the bird ; 
But soon the father’s steps are heard, 
The acolyte, his spirit stirr’d 

To save the sinful youths from shame, 
Breathes with meek lips the hallow’d name, 
Invokes the pow’r divine to bless 

An act of filial tenderness, 

Then o’er the bird doth rev’rent trace 
The emblem of redeeming grace. 

A moment — and the limbs unite, 

The glaz’d eyes waken into light ; 

The crimson breast glows bright again, 
No mark of torture or of pain, 

No feather ruffled, all is gay, 

As in the bird’s best holiday, 

While from its stiff and throbless throat, 
Reviv’d, thanksgiving anthems float ; 
Sweet thought, that may to.us arise, 

7 is that wakes in Paradise! 


How Kentigern became renown’d, 

And rais’d a pile on hallow’d ground, 

That Glasgow, with its riches, still 

Proclaims a masterpiece of skill, 

I need not tell —suffice to say, 

That through long ages pany, away, 

Upon the Founder’s natal-da; 

The choristers this chaunt va sing, 

That through St. Mungo’s aisles wouldring :— 


Garret ales pernecatus, 

Locus est resuscitatus, 

Salit verver trucidatus, 
Amputato capite. 





CELEBRATED SANCTUARIES OF THE MADONNA. 


From The Christian Remembrancer. 


Celebrated Sanctuaries of the Madonna. By 
Rev. J. Spencer Nortucorte, D. D., 
President of S. Mary’s College, Oscott. 
London: Longmans. 1868. 


A MONOGRAPH is certainly one of the 
most useful kinds of publication common 
among us. It is generally the product of 
one who has thought much and long on a 
favourite subject ; he is slightly enthusiastic 
upon it, and often he throws himself into it 
heart and soul. There is, no doubt, always 
a temptation to make too much of it, to give 
it an undue prominence, to put out of sight 
things that make for the other side, and 
might detract from its importance. It is 
much the same with a biographer, who, set 
to work to write the history of a personal 
friend, or of some public character whom 
he esteems a hero, unconscidusly suppresses 
facts which make against his ido , and 
dwells principally on those which give him 
lustre. In fact, all warm-hearted men have 


their hobbies, which they are inclined to 
trot out in not the most judicious manner. 
This is the case with Dr. Northcote in the 
book before us; a convert to the Roman 
faith, he has very naturally imbibed an en- 
thusiasm in the articles of his new creed, 
which he is particularly anxious to display, 


to revive a reverence in others such as he 
now feels in himself. He has seen in his 
own country once famous sanctuaries now 
in ruins, often horribly desecrated; the 
memories of their former glories faded out 
of mind; the very histories forgotten; and 
the faith which, as it were, belonged to 
them despised and contemned. The enthu- 
siastic champion stands up to assert their 
yre-eminence, and to challenge the unbeliev- 
ing world in their defence. Rising above 
the petty prejudices of doubting minds, su- 
rior to the inductions of historical facts, 
e is prepared to assert his belief in all the 
legends of a less critical but more supersti- 
tious age, and to enforce, by his own chiv- 
alrous determination, the truth and reality 
of the many miracles and interventions of 
the Madonna in connexion with her sanctu- 
aries, both in medixval and modern times. 
Such a spirit is worthy of admiratin, but it 
hardly ensures implicit credence ; we admire 
his courage, but we doubt his judgment ; 
we read his book, but we do not esteem it 
a history. In one sense it is history; it is 
a history of what men have believed, but 
such belief does not make the things be- 
lieved in to be historical facts. 
However, as a repertory of legends con- 
nected with certain churches and convents, 
the book is of value; and had it been noth- 
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ing more, we should have been glad to have 
such legends gathered into 4 volume and 
given to us. It much increases the interest 
attached to visiting an ancient building to 
know its legendary history, and to be able 
to trace the legend in its ruins; but to sup- 
pose that, because the legend can be traced 
through its minutest details, and found to 
agree with still-existing buildings and 
churches, therefore they are evidences of 
the truth of the legend, is to draw a conclu- 
sion on very insufficient premises; enthu- 
siasm will build up an edifice which experi- 
ence soon dissipates. It is said that when 
Sir Walter Scott for the first time visited 
Carlisle, many years after he had written 
‘ Waverley,’ he was shown a certain window 
in the castle, and the guide vely told 
him that that was the chamber where Fergus 
M’Ivor was confined. The writer of this 
article, when travelling from Callender to 
Loch Lomond, had pointed out to him with 
as sincerity the exact places where 

itz-James fought Roderic MacAlpine; 
where the clans assembled; the island on 
Loch Katrine where the King first saw 
Ellen. In wandering through the aisles 
and crypts of Glasgow Cathedral, he was 
seriously asked by a Presbyterian minister, 
who had accidentally joined him, which he 
thought was the vault where the Osbaldis- 
tons met. In fact, we may safely affirm 
that Sir Walter Scott’s novels and poems 
have not only created an interest in the 
places there described, but have, so tospeak, 
so impressed the minds of his own country- 
men, that they have passed out of the do- 
mains of romance into those of history; 
fictions have become facts ; legend, history ; 
characters, men and women, who are only 
the creations of the fertile brains of the 
novelist and poet, have acquired in the 
minds of his countrymen an objective exist- 
ence as real as that of Charles Edward 
Stuart and Flora Macdonald. 

If then the popular mind is so apt to 
realize an ideal in modern times, in matters 
no way connected with that strongest fac- 
ulty of all, religion, — or, if you like, super- 
stition,— can we wonder if the dreams or 
waking fancies of deeply religious men and 
women, absorbed in devotion, often with 
bodily faculties weakened by long fastings 
and solitary meditation, became to them 
the deepest realities? The story of such 
visions would receive accretions from the 
ofi-repeated narrative, and a roundness and 
perfection of its parts when it was com- 
mitted to writing. The thought of the 
brain, unnaturally excited by fastings and 
watchings, can easily affect the organs of 
the eye and ear, ref transfer what is pass- 
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/ 
ing within to an action external to the body. 
ry contemplation on the injustice and 
violence of wicked men, a wonder that such 
is permitted by the Ruler of the world, a 
prayer to the Queen of Heaven to set right 
such perturbations of God’s truth, is a com- 
mon subject for meditation in all religious 
minds. Then would follow an impression 
that the seer of the vision is called upon to 
arrest the evil, though almost an unwilling 
instrument in such a mighty work; a feeling 
like that which Shakespeare so marvellously 
describes in the character of Hamlet, when 
he became acquainted with his own and his 
country’s wrongs. He sees his father’s 
ghost: of course he does. His brooding 
mind must see something supernatural in 
the unnatural state of events with which he 
was surrounded: he receives a charge to 
avenge all these wrongs, coupled, perhaps, 
with an exceeding unwillingness to under- 
take the duty : — 


*O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right!’ 
. 


But the evil is too great, the call too strong ; 
it must be done. ‘The office of avenger is 
too sacred to be refused, the obligation 
too distinct to be avoided. The seer of the 
vision, the receiver of the message, must go 
forth and proclaim its truth, and act up to 
its injunctions. This, no doubt, is an ex- 
planation of many of the apparitions which 
religious persons believed themselves to 
have witnessed. Then, often, success 
crowned the effort. There was found a 
like faith in those to whom the message 
was conveyed as was in the person who re- 
ceived it at the first. The effect passed 
away in the multitude, but it lived in the 
minds of the devout, and the place where 
such manifestations were supposed to begin 
became invested with an idea of sanctity, 
and a belief in a more peculiar presence of 
the person who appeared. Special prayers 
would be offered there, and special obla- 
tions made. 

Besides this, there was another fertile 
source from which visions and miracles re- 
lating to the Blessed Virgin flowed in the 
later years of the Middle Ages. There 
was the doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, which divided the Western Church 
into two schools. There was the famous 
University of Paris, where these immortal 
disputations were carried on; and where, 
we may add, the point was never concluded. 
When beaten in argument, or overpowered 
by numbers, the weaker party had no scru- 
ple in having recourse to a vision or a mir- 
acle to confirm their doctrine: it was ex- 
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actly a dignus vindice nodus, in which the 
votaries of the defeated doctrine might 
reasonably expect the Anat object of 
these disputations, the Blessed Virgin, to 
vindicate herself,— Deus intersit. 

It is partly this same cause that in our 
own day arouses such a strong enthusiasm 
in favour of the miraculous in connexion 
with the Blessed May as The doctrine 
has been affirmed by a Papal Bull; all faith- 
ful Roman Catholics are bound to support 
it; nay, they seem as if they considered 
that the Catholic faith depended on the 
maintenance of this dogma. For it is not 
only against attacks from without that the 
upholder of the late decree has to defend 
himself, and, as he is fondly persuaded, the 
Mother of God too: there are wheels within 
wheels. There are many within the pale 
of the Church of Rome who deny, or at 
least do not had, the doctrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception. As this fact is one 
not generally known, except through the 
pages of Dr. Pusey’s ‘Eirenicon,’ and 
there the cause of the unbelief is not gone 
into or explained, our readers will not be 


sorry if we delay them for a few pages in 


order to throw a ray of light on a subject 
with which not many are conversant, while 
we give a slight sketch of the origin of the 
doctrine and of the opposition to it. 

The twelfth century saw a great change 
in the habit of religious thought, as well as 
in the mode of religious argument. It saw 
S. Bernard, whom we may call the last of 
the Fathers, and S. Anselm, who may be 
peers termed the first of the Schoolmen. 

oon afterwards the University of Paris 
rose to the summit of its greatness; all the 
mighty intellect of Western Europe flocked 
to be taught, or to teach, at that fountain- 
head of learning. Mighty disputations, 
which seemed to shake the theological edi- 
fice to its foundations, were there carried 
on; theses were read, and propositions and 
positions maintained, or disputed, or de- 
nied, with all the energy of the most subtle 
intellects. The cause of this change in the 
manner of treating theology was the intro- 
duction of the works of Aristotle into the 
Christian Universities: a Latin translation 
from an,Arabic translation had been pro- 
cured from some one of the famous Moorish 
Universities in Spain. It was seized upon 
by the learned, and, for the first time, theo- 
logical doctrines were thrown into a logical 
form. Everything was to be tried in the 
crucible of syllogism. What could pass 
that had a good chance of becoming an Ar- 
ticle of Faith. Then arose the two schools 
of Nominalists and Realists, in the midst 
of which the doctrine of transubstantiation 
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was elaborated, depending, as it does scho- 
lastically, on the definition of certain ab- 
stract terms. Then, too, for the first time, 
a definite theory of the Atonement was 
worked out; our own great archbishop pro- 
pounding the idea so generally held by Prot- 
estants, of our Lord’s death being a pay- 
ment of our debt to His heavenly Father. 
In the middle of the thirteenth century was 
born, in what was termed the kingdom of 
Northumbria, which included a portion of 
the lowlands of Scotland, one whose intel- 
lect was destined to exercise an influence 
over a large portion of the Church for 
many centuries, an influence still exercised 
and still felt. John, called Duns from the 
place of his birth, and Scotus, from the na- 
tion to which he belonged, was educated at 
Merton College, Oxford, then newly 
founded; he was afterwards attracted to 
that centre of all learning, the University of 
Paris. When he came there, he found the 
teaching of his mighty predecessor, S. 
Thomas Aquinas, supreme. He was a bold 
man who dared to contradict any doctrine 
of the at master; but Scotus, with a 
learning little, if at all, inferior to the au- 
thor of ‘Summa,’ and with perhaps a greater 
subtlety of intellect, dared to advance a 
positien which the other had expressly de- 
nied. §. Thomas had written (‘Compend. 
Theol.’ c. 224) quoting S. Augustine :— 
‘Commixtio sexus, que sine libidine esse non 
potest, post peccatum primi parentis trans- 
mittit peccatum originale in prolem. Sic au- 
tem ab Adam processit B. Virgo, quia nata 
fuit ~per commixtionem sexuum, sicut et 
ceteri. Et ideo concepta fuit in originali 
peccato.’ 
originali concepta non fuisset, non indigeret 
per Christum redimi. Et sic non esset 
. Christus universalis hominum redemptor. 
Est ergo tenendum, quod cum peccato orig- 
inali concepta fuit. (Ibid.) His contem- 
porary, S. Bonaventura, had expressed the 
same opinion even more strongly : —‘ Nullus 
invenitur dixisse de his quos audivimus 
auribus nostris, Virginem Mariam a pecca- 
to originali fuisse immunem.’ (‘ Sent.’ iii. 
Dis. 3.) Scotus dared to contradict both. 
He answered the objection of S. Thomas 
thus: —‘ Christus est perfectissimus medi- 
ator: igitur Christus habuit perfectissimum 
gradum mediandi possibilem respectu alicu- 
jus persone. Sed respectu nullius persone 
abuit excellentiorem gradum quam re- 
spectu Marie: igitur, &. Sed hoc non 
esset, nisi meruisset eam preservari a pec- 
cato originali. . . . Quum Christus multis 
animabus meruerit gratiam et gloriam, 
quare nulla anima erit ei debitrix pro inno- 
centia? . . . Ita (se. infectionem carnis) 
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And again: ‘Si cum peccato. 
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panes Deus in primo instanti conceptionis 
irginis, dando tunc gratiam, delere, ne 
esset causa necessaria infectionis in anima.’ 
(Scotus, vii. i., 92, 93.) And his bold- 
ness was crowned with suceess, for he car- 
ried with him a large following. 

Scotus was a Franciscan, S. Thomas a 
Dominican ; the two orders ranged them- 
selves under their respective leaders; two 
schools were formed, known in ecclesiasti- 
cal history as the Scotists and the Thomists ; 
and they carried on a perpetual warfare of 
words. They dail at the University, 
they disputed before councils, they carried 
their disputations before the Pope himself. 
For six hundred years have these two gone 
on disputing, and the dispute is not yet at an 
end, even after the Bull of Pope Pius, Dec. 
8, 1854. In later times, the Jesuits threw 
the immense weight of their influence 
into the scale of the Franciscans; still the 
Dominicans hold out, still the traditionary 
teaching of the Order maintains its sway, 
even where the order itself is almost ex- 
tinct, as the opinions collected by Dr. 
Pusey attest. It was from Spain that the 
first opposition arose against making the 
opinion into a dogma; and naturally so, 
when we remember that the Dominicans 
were the Inquisitors, and the Inquisition 
exercised its power in that country even as 
late as the present century. 

It was during the heat of the controversy, 
when each side was fighting for victory, that 
the cultus of the Blessed Virgin so rapidly 
increased. Each was zealous for her hon- 
our, and many on both sides were unscru- 
ee as to the means théy took ‘to estab- 
ish their favourite doctrine: miracles were 
called in to aid, when argument failed. 
People then believed in the existence of 
miracles more readily than they do now; 
and were, consequently, prepared to credit 
those reported on their own side. Enthusi- 
astic persons, men and women, saw a mira- 
cle where ordinary persons saw only a re- 
markable event; some did not hesitate to 
contrive miracles where they could not 
otherwise find them; the end justified the 
means. Where a miracle or an apparition 
had appeared, the place became invested 
with a peculiar sanctity. Pilgrimages fol- 
lowed, and the richness of the offerings 
made there incited the rival orders to mul- 
tiply the sanctuaries to which such offerings 
could be drawn. Retribution followed: the 
Reformation in the sixteenth century came 
in like a flood, and swept away the abuses 
which superstition had fostered and the 
wealth which cupidity had heaped up. 
Fraud, and sometimes violence, had been 
employed in building up; fraud and violence 
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threw down, profaned, desecrated; ruined | 


shrines alone witnessed to succeeding gen- 
erations the often mistaken piety of the 
ast. 

With such historical records before us, 
we cannot but express our surprise that any 
one should come forward to endorse all the 
reported miracles and apparitions which 
abounded in the chronicles or traditions of 
those times. This Dr. Northcote deliber- 
ately does in the volume before us, and he 
is ready to do the like for all such as mod- 
ern times pretend to. Two of the longest 
chapters in his volume are written to sup- 
port the pretensions of the authenticity of 
the hol se of Loreto and the apparition 
of La Salette. Our readers will not expect 
us to enier inte a discussion ‘on either of 
these, or to adduce elaborate proofs to show 
that neither has any historical claim on our 
faith. We are spared the first, because the 
question has been fully discussed in our 
pages (see Christian Remembrancer for 
1854, vol. xxvii.). The apparition of La 
Salette has even less, for it is disbelieved 
i many bishops and ecclesiastics of the 

rench Church at this very day. It rests 
on the testimony of two peasant children, 
a boy and a girl; whether the apparition 
was an illusion of the brain, or an inven- 
tion of the children, or whether, which 
seems far from improbable, a pious fraud, 
got up by some devotee of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, zealous for her honour, and disheart- 
ened at the irreligious condition of France 
five and twenty years ago, we do not now 

*care to inquire. Ignorant children are 
easily imposed upon; and, as those ac- 
quainted with child nature are well aware, 
such children adhere to a story they have 
told with a surprising obstinacy, so persist- 
ent that they soon persuade themselves of 
the truth of a fact which is really one of 
their own invention. Nay, older persons 
sometimes do the like. Is it not well known 
that George IV. persuaded himself that he 
was in the battle of Waterloo§ and even 
appealed to the Duke of Wellington to at- 
test his assertion? The mind of Dr. North- 
cote is perhaps under something of the like 
hallucination, in matters connected with the 
cultus of the Blessed Virgin, as that which 
possessed the Prince Regent respecting his 
presence at Waterloo. 

Leaving, then, Dr. Northcote to the en- 
joyment of his fancies, and looking at his 

ook as one which contains a collection of 
many of the legends which are attached to 
the name of the Madonna, we find very 
much to interest us inits perusal. We turn 
naturally to the sanctuaries in our own 
country ; we take a deeper interest in the 
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histories and legends coanected with places 
which are familiar to us, or endeared by 
personal recollections. There is not one of 
us who has lingered about an ancient cathe- 
dral or a ruined abbey, and pondered on its 
ast glories, without heaving a sigh at the 
fow condition or ruined aspect it has now, 
and regretting the cupidity or the fanaticism 
which has reduced it from what it once was 
to its present neglected state. Whose 
heart is so cold that he would not rejoice to 
see a restoration of some part at least of 
the gorgeous worship which once was cele- 
brated in the grand old cathedral of Dur- 
ham, or of the splendour which enriched 
the shrine of Our Lady of Walsingham? 
The time has gone by when Englishmen 
thought that coldness, irreverence, and dirt 
were the proper characteristics of churches 
dedicated to the worship of the Almighty. 
Devotion to the Blessed Virgin may be 
said to have had its true origin in the de- 
cree of the Council of Ephesus, when the 
title of Theotokos was given to her. Yet 
it is not exactly the fact that the giving of 
this title was the cause of the cultus, for 
some of the Fathers before that time had 
employed the word to express the doctrine 
of the Incarnation, as the two Gregorys 
did; it was the Nestorian heretics who 
really drove the Catholic mind’ to the pay- 
ing to her the tribute of devotion ; and even 
then it seems as if the cultus of that time 
was far more in honour of the Son than of 
the Mother, more a mode of testifying the 
belief in the verity of the true doctrine of 
the Incarnation, denied by the heretics, than 
of giving her an undue worship. When 
she was addressed as the ‘ Mother of God,’ 
when she was represented as the Mother 
with her infant Son, she appeared, it is true, 
as the prominent figure; but it was to ex- 
ress clearly the Catholic doctrine of the 
ncearnation— the two natures in the One 
Person of Christ. We can see how easily 
the mind of the worshipper would pene- 
trate further, and, from looking at her 
merely as the Theotokos, would see in the 
Mother of God one possessed with a moth- 
er’s influence and power. The Mother of 
the Saviour soon became the Mother of 
Salvation; as S. John Damascene calls her 
*‘Homil. in Annun.’), ‘the common salva- 
tioh of all in extremity’ (7 mévrev duod tév 
mepituv the yne Kowh owrnpia). * The alone 
Mother of God, who art to be ee 
() mpooxevnry) for ever.’ Nestorianism lived 
on, and lives still, when other earlier here- 
sies on the nature of Christ — like Arian- 
ism —have died; nay, it was once a great 
ecclesiastical power. Catholics showed 
their orthodoxy by honouring the Mother 
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of God; their abhorrence of heresy by 
rendering her worship. Thus arose the 
story of her Assumption, and the festival 
(Aug. 15) in honour of that supposed 
event. She then became the Mater Coro- 
nata, endued with power both in heaven and 
earth. Language was addressed to her 
such as belonged only to God; e.g. Peter 
Damian, in a sermon (‘ In Nativ. B. V. M.’) 
speaks thus: ‘ Et data est tibi omnis potes- 
tas in ceelo et in terra: nil tibi impossibile, 
cui possibile est desperatos in spem beatitu- 
dinis relevare. (Quomodo enim illa potestas 
tuze potenti poterit obviare, que de carne 
tua carnis suscepit originem? ‘Accedis enim 
ante illud aureum humane reconciliationis 
altare, non solum regnans sed imperans, 
domina non ancilla.’ 

Under such teaching as this we need not 
wonder at the extent to which her cultus 
went. There is something in it of itself 
very attractive to weak and fallen hutnanity : 
it comes with the force of home and all its 
dear recollections — its rest, and love. 
Here is the Mother; one with all a woman’s 
sympathies and a mother’s affection. Who 
is it that a child clings to in the moment of 
terror, nay, of guilt and shame? Its mo- 
ther. To whom does the young wife look 


for guidance in her new home and new du- 
ties ? 


Her mother. In Southern Europe 
the Mother of God is all this to every fam- 
ily. There is an image or a picture of the 
‘ Mater Coronata or the Mater Dolorosa in 
every house, seemingly watching over and 
knowing all that passes. No one fears her ; 
she is too kind, too sweet, to be dreaded: 
she is the confidante of every one in the 
house. The wife confides all her troubles 
and sorrows to the Madonna; the child con- 
fesses to her what he dare not confess to 
his father. All look to her for protection, 
for assistance in difficulty ; nay, for counsel 
and advice. Dr. Northcote describes it 
thus : — 


‘They come and pour forth their whole souls 
before some picture or image of the Madonna, 
entering into all their hopes and fears, doubts 
and anxieties, every detail of their domestic cir- 
cumstances, quite as naturally as a child confides 
its little troubles or desires to one of whose sym- 
pathy and assistance it has reason to be assured. 
At one time you may see a poor woman who is 
going on a journey, or removing from her usual 
place of residence, come to take leave of her fa- 
vourite Madonna, and talk to her, and lament 
over the separation, and in every respect con- 
verse with her as though she were her nearest 
and dearest friend from whom she was about to 
part: or you may see another rush hastily into 
a church, evidently under the pressure of some 
sudden trial, throw herself at the feet of the 
Madonna, and cover them with kisses ; then, 
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amid the most convulsive sobs, and with any- 
thing but the silent prayer of Anna, in which - 
‘only her lips moved, but her voice was not 
heard at all,’ tell her the whole history of what 
had happened, and implore her interference. 
Gradually her agitation subsides ; she has com- 
municated her troubles to one who will be sure 
to help her, and, strengthened by this consolation, 
she rises from her knees, with a calm and cheer- 
ful countenance, to go forth and bear them i 
tiently. Yet she can scarcely make up her 
mind to leave the sanctuary of her = As 
she withdraws with slow and unwilling steps, 
ever and anon she turns her head to waft another 
kiss to the Madonna; and you may hear such 
parting exclamations as these bursting from her 
lips: ** dddio, Mamma mia; I have told you 
everything ; I am going away now, I reckon 
upon -your help; you understand me: I know 
you will not disappoint me: Addio, Mamma 
mia, addio.’’ ; 
* And lest any of my readers should think 
that this childlike simplicity is confined to the 
lower and more uneducated classes, I cannot re- 
sist the temptation of presenting them with one 
or two extracts from a little book of devotions, 
published about thirty years ago, by a distin- 
guished advocate, at that time one of the judges 
in Naples. This isa specimen of the kind of 
address which he uses towards the Madonna :— . 
** Listen to me, my Mother: you must grant me 
what I have askéd, for, if you refuse, what will 
people say of you? Either that you could not, 
or that you would not, help me. That you could 
not, nobody will believe, for they know you too 
well for that ; and then that you would not —I 
protest I would rather be told that you had not 
the power than that you had not the will. 
What ! shall it be said that my own Mother, the 
Mother of mercy, grace, and kindness, had not 
the will to relieve the necessity of one of her 
children? O what then will become of her rep- 
utation? Think of this, my Mother, and extri- 
cate yourself from the dilemma if you can.’’ 
And again: ‘* You think, perhaps, my Mother, 
that you have given me a great deal already ; 
Ido not deny it; but you owe me still more 
than you have given me. Every one knows that 
your riches are inexhaustible, that you are the 
Queen of heaven and earth, the Dispenser of 
grace and the gifts of God. But then consider, 
I pray you, that those riches were given you, 
not for yourself alone, but for your children ; 
for me, the last and most unworthy of them all! 
Was it not to redeem us that the Son of God be- 
came man, and chose you for His mother? Be- 
hold, then, all that. you have is ours; it was 
given you for us; it belongs to us. Now you 
cannot deny that all you have yet given me is as 
nothing compared with what you possess. You 
are, therefore, my debtor, and you owe me 
much. Is it notso? What answer have you to - 
make to this? ’?’—Pp. 109, 110. 


To such an extent is this idea of the pro- 
tection afforded by the Blessed Virgin, and 
the almost impossibility of her refusing any 
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one his request who pays her regular devo- 
tion, that she is invoked to assist and ren- 
der successful the most profligate in their 
most atrocious crimes. Leaders of ban- 
ditti, whose life is spent in murder, plunder, 
violence, and violation, are often found 
most scrupulous in their acts of devotion 
towards her. They will doff their hat to 
her image, and repeat an ‘ Ave ;’ nay, they 
will devoutly invoke her assistance in the 
commission of the most fearful crimes. 
This combination of devotion with the in- 
dulgence of the worst passions, and the 
perpetration of the most monstrous iniqui- 
ties, is one of the incredible instances of 
the perversion of the Gospel of our Lord 
that this present age witnesses, and must 
inevitably lead to a complete infidelity in 
respect to God and to His Son. 

ithout, however, regarding this miser- 
able perversion of religion, and looking 
only at the development of the cultus of the 
Blessed Virgin in the Middle Ages, we see 
it would be a natural consequence that 
sanctuaries of the Madonna would largely 
increase, incessant pilgrimages be made to 
them, and the richest gifts offered. The 
idea of obtaining what is popularly called 
‘good luck’ was universally prevalent; 
every escape from misfortune, every provi- 
dential assistance in the time of difficulty, 
was thought to come from the intercession 
of the Mother of God, and increased her 
fame, and led to new acts of devotion. Dr. 
Northcote’s book is a repertory of such in- 
stances: it is crowded with them; they fill 
pages. We do not, however, intend to in- 
flict them upon our readers, except where 
. they appear in connexion with other and 
more interesting matter. We shall confine 
ourselves to one or two sanctuaries situated 
in our own country : — 


* Few countries were richer in sanctuaries ded- 
icated to the Blessed Virgin than old Catholic 
England, which, as most readers are aware, de- 
rived its beautiful titleof ‘* The Dewry of Mary ”’ 
from the number of churches which bore her 
name, of which a large proportion are still 
standing. Many of these were places of pil- 
grimage, resorted to no less devotedly than Ein- 
siedlen or Loreto, whilst the foundation of others 
is linked with | tales which manifest to 
us how familiar to the mind of the old English 
‘Catholic was the notion that certain spots, and 
those for the most part ‘‘ the solitary places of 
the wilderness,’’ were regarded by her with 
special favour, and had not unfrequently been 
- rendered sacred by her visible presence.’ — P. 
230. 


Of these we select the description given 
of one: — 


fing the first prior. 
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* But incomparably the most celebrated sano- 
tuary of Our Lady existing not only in Norfolk, 
but in all England, was that of Walsingham, 
the first foundation of which took place in 1061, 
when the widow of one Ricoldie de Faveraches 
built a chapel here in all respects like to the 
Holy House of Nazareth. This was more than 
two centuries before the miraculous removal of 
the Holy House to Loreto, for it will be remem- 
bered that long before that event the house within 
which the Divine Word had been made Flesh 
formed one of the chief localities devoutly visited 
by pilgrims to the Holy Land. A fewyears after 
the Conquest, Sir Geotfry de Faveraches or Faver- 
eourt, son of the first foundress, endowed thechapel 
with lands and revenues, and built a church and 
priory, in which he placed a community of 
Austin canons, his own chaplain Edwin becom- 
The priory was a grand 
edifice, often rebuilt; but the Chapel of the 
Annunciation stood separate from the priory 
church, and itself enclosed the original wooden 
chapel containing the famous image, to which, 
says Blomefield, ‘‘ foreigners of all nations came 
on pilgrimage, insomuch that the number of 
her devotees seemed to equal those of our Lady 
of Loreto in Italy: the town of Walsingham 
Parva owed thereto its chief maintenance and 
support.’” 

* Henry III. paid a visit here in 1248 ; but it 
was during the reign of his son Edward I. that 
the pilgrimage first attained that extraordinary 
popularity which it retained until the overthrow 
of religion. This king had a very special devo- 
tion to our Lady of Walsingham, and attributed 
to her intercession his deliverance from death on 
occasion of a singular accident that took place 
at Windsor, in 1270, just before he set out on 
his crusade. He was sitting playing at chess, 
when he suddenly rose without any apparent 
reason, and left his seat.. As he did so, a heavy 
stone detached itself from the groined roof, and 
fell exactly on. the spot where the prince had 
been sitting. He twice visited the shrine, once 
in 1247, and again in 1263, and it is probable 
that the miraculous translation of the Holy 
House from Nazareth to Loreto, which took 
place in the reign of this monarch, contributed 
not a little to increase the veneration of the Eng- 
lish people to the sanctuary of Walsingham 
No English shrine could boast of equal popular 
ity ; and the common people, in their simplicity, 
believed, says Blomefield, ‘‘ that the Milky Way 
was appointed by Providence to point out the 
_eonges place and residence of the Blessed 

irgin, and was on that account generally called 
Walsingham Way.’’ He adds: “I have my 
self heard old people of this country so te call 
and distinguish it some years past.’’... . 

* Erasmus, who visited Walsingham before the 
suppression of the monasteries, has described it 
in vivid terms in his colloquy entitled ‘* Peregri- 
natio Religionis Ergo :’— ‘‘ There is a college 
of regular canons here,” he says, ‘* with scarce 
any revenues besides the offerings made by the 
pilgrims to the Blessed Virgin Mary, of which 
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the most valuable are preserved. The church is 
splendid and beautiful, but the Virgin dwells 
not in it, for the church, out of reverence, is 
given to her Son. She has a chapel so contrived 
as to be on the right hand of her Son. In this 
unfinished chapel is another little narrow chapel 
all of wood, with an open roof, and on either 
side of it a narrow door, through which the pil- 
grims are admitted to pay their devotions and. 
make their offerings. There is scarcely any 
light except that from the burning wax tapers, 
which have a delightful smell, but within all is 
bright and shining, glittering all over with gold, 
silver, and jewels, so that you would take it to 
be the abode of the gods. A canon-resident is 
ever at the altar, to receive and take care of the 
offerings.’ ’— Pp. 252, 253. 


The venerated images, esteemed in their 
popular time to be miraculous, were gener- 
ally destroyed at the Reformation; though 
in most cases, very much against the wish 
of the people. The image at Walsingham 
had to be taken to Chelsea in order to be 
burnt, probably through fear that its de- 
struction would be hindered by the inhabi- 
tants. One of these images, and, as far as 
we know, one only, remains to the present 
day. It was at Aberdeen, and Dr. North- 
cote gives this account of it: — 


‘ The history of another Scottish image, that 
of Aberdeen, is yet more interesting; from the 
fact (unique, we believe, in the records of our 
British sanctuaries) that it was preserved from 
sacrilege at the time of the Reformation, and is 
still an object of religious veneration. It was 
of wood, and originally occupied the cathedral 
church of Saint Macarius, whence, after having 
been venerated for nearly 600 years, it was re- 
moved in the early part of the sixteenth cen 
by Gavin Dunbar, Bishop of Aberdeen. That 
pious prelate had succeeded in erecting a bridge 
of seven arches over the river Don, and, after 
the custom of Catholic times, constructed a 
chapel on the first arch of his bridge, in which 
he deposited the holy image.’ — P. 294. 


The subsequent history of this image is 
curious. It fell into the hand of some 
Protestant who, our author declares, was 

revented from destroying it because of the 
judgments which fell on those who had at- 
tempted to lay hands on it. In 1623, Wil- 
liam Laing, Procurator to the King of Spain, 
having obtained possession of it, had it con- 
veyed to Belgium, and placed in the hands 
of the Infanta Isabella, the governor of the 
Low Countries. It was removed to a chapel 
attached to the palace of Brussels, where 
William Laing was entrusted to collect a 
history of it, and of the miracles connected 
with it. Three years after, it was trans- 
ferred to a newly-built church of the Augus- 
tinian fathers with great pomp. Pope Ur- 
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ban VIII. ted a plenary indulgence to 
all who eistnd at he Meee The 
image itself was decked with the Infanta’s 
jewels, and covered with a robe glittering 
with gold and precious stones. confra- 
ternity of Notre Dame de Bon Succés was 
formed, with the Infanta enrolled among its 
members. In the eighteenth century, when 
revolutionary troubles broke out, it was 
saved by an Englishman of the name ef 
Morris; in 1805, it was again set up in its 
former place. The chapel having been 
granted to the Protestants in 1814, it was 
transferred to the parish church of Finis- 
terre. In 1852, M. Van Genechten, curé 
of the parish, had a chapel built to receive 
it; and on May 5, in 1854, the confraternity- 
of Notre Dame de Bon Succés was restored 
by the authority of the Archbishop of Ma- 
lines, her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Brabant accepting the office of honorary 
provost. Dr. Northcote adds in a note: — 
‘It is understood that the proposal has 
been made to restore the image of Our 
Lady of Good Success to the Scottish Cath- 
olics of Aberdeen; and that a petition to 
this effect is at this moment under consid- 
eration at Rome.’ 

There is no doubt that a very great ef- 
fort is made just now to revive the medix- 
val worship of the Blessed Virgin; and 
that converts from our own ranks, like Dr. 
Northcote, are the most strenuous in this 
endeavour. Ft is equally true that the old 
Roman Catholics of England look on the 
attempt with anything but favour. The 
English mind of the present day is too 
much given to calm investigation to adopt 


tury| without inquiry the legends and stories 


which were once believed, and, in some 
countries, are still believed, about miracles 
and interventions, as matters of fact. The 
volume before us is, without doubt, pub- 
lished with the intention of helping forward 
the movement: we do not think it calculated 
to aid it much. Italians and a few enthu- 
siastic Englishmen may be induced to credit 
the stories about pictures of the Madonna 
moving their eyes; bat few Roman Catho- 
lics, we are assured, are prepared to en- 
dorse as true the accounts of them which 
Dr. Northcote gravely records in his pages. 
Nay, we may go further; we think that 
such publications as this are calculated. to 
arrest the movement, rather than to aid it. 
As Anglicans, we may freely rpeentig 
that the Blessed Virgin does not receive the 
honour due to her as the Mother of God, 
and we should be glad to see the Protestant 
5 against her considerably abate. 

e confess that it is impossible to maintain 


a complete and full belief in the mystery of 
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the Incarnation, without as full and com- 
plete an acknowledgment of the purity 
given to her who bore the Immaculate Son 
of God in her womb. We may assent, at 
least, to the teaching of Peter Lombard, 
that she was purified from all sin at the an- 
nunciatien of the angel; ‘Mariam totam 
Spiritus Sanctus in eam veniens ‘a peccato 
prorsus mundavit’ (‘ Lenten.” lib. ui. Dis. 
3). And this is certainly also the doctrine 
of the Orthodox Church of the East, though 
we believe that no authoritative decision 
has been made on the subject: for in her 
catechism and books of instruction she ex- 
empts none from original sin; yet in her 
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sacred offices and books of devotion the 
title of "Aypavror is continually given to her. 
For instance, in one office for the First 
Hour, ’Axodoviia ri¢ A. ‘Opac, we have the 
following, and we might quote many more, 
Xpword¢ 6 Cede dia mpecBeiv Tie mavaypartov ai- 
tod Mytpdc. . . . eAehoat ude, x.7.A—a mode 
of expression which, at the least, implies 
that she was sanctified from her mother’s 
womb. At a time when Anglicans are so 
earnestly desiring, and endeavouring to ac- 
complish, the reunion with the Oriental 


Church, we should do our utmost to make 
our teaching not repugnant to her in all 
points not otherwise defined by our own. 





Tue Oyster TRADE OF THE CHESAPEAKE. — 
Until twenty or twenty-five years ago, oysters, 
though highly prized by our people for domestic 
consumption, were not an article of very consid- 
erable export from Maryland. This was, of 
course, owing to their liability to spoil soon. 
When, however, cheap modes of packing and 
preserving them in a fresh state were discovered 
and brought into use, the export trade of Balti- 
more in the article began to flourish, and has 
now attained very large dimensions. This city 
is the great centre of the trade. At first the 
only house in Baltimore was that of Mr. Bod- 
man, a Frenchman. His business was small, 
compared with that of many houses now engaged 
in the trade. One firm here now packs an aver- 
age of four thousand bushels of oysters a day 
during the season. The canned fruit and oysters 
met with in other sections of the country, and 
purporting to come from New York, Philadel- 
phia and other places, all have heretofore come 
from Baltimore. It was canned here, and even 
- labelled here, for houses in those places, and at 
their order. 

There are in Baltimore about seventy houses 
engaged in packing oysters. They have now an 
association among themselves, established this 
year. By their constitution they are forbidden 
to sell oysters for less than one dollar and fifty 
cents per dozen for one-pound cans, and two dol- 
lars and fifty cents per dozen for two-pound cans. 
A slight fixed and graduated reduction of this 
rate is allowed upon purchases-of one hundred 
eases and upwards. This price is to continue 
until the first of October, 1868. This is not 
more than one-third of what was charged for 
them in the early stages of oyster packing. 

Besides the establishments in the city of Bal- 
timore, several packing houses have been recently 
started at other points in the state. Within the 
last year there has grown up one such institution 
on Solomon’s Island, within the mouth of the 
Patuxent river. There are several hundred 
hands employed there. This is the exclusive 
business of the people of the island. Mr. Solo- 
mon has an extensive packing house, and quite 
a thriving village has grown up there. 





At Crisfield, the terminus of the Dedaware 
railroad, there are three large packing establish- 
ments, built on piles over about two fathoms of 
water, which is filled up with shells, thus form- 
ing, with the gradual accumulation of mud left 
by the tide, a solid foundation. There is a large 
trade there, a splendid steamer plying across the 
bay between Norfolk and that place, accommo- 
dating the great and increasing tradeand travel 
between the North and South that uses the Dela- 
ware Railroad. Owing to a want of shorter 
railroad communication around the head of the 
bay, Baltimore loses a great deal of the trade of 
the Eastern Shore, which uses the same route. 
Most of the oysters packed at Crisfield go to 
Philadelphia and New York. 

Most of the money obtained for oysters put up 
here comes from abroad, and is spent by the 
thousands employed in the trade, principally in 
Baltimore, for supplies of clothing, etc., our city 
being the great source of supply for most of the 
country for canned oysters, which are: now sold 
and consumed in nearly every village and coun- 
try store of the United States. 

It is estimated by the commander of the oys- 
ter police force of the state that there are about. 
four hundred and fifty vessels licensed, and about 
three hundred unlicensed vessels, engaged in 
dredging. The average tonnage of these is about 
twenty-five tons. The law compeis them to pay 
a tax of three dollars per ton per annum previ- 
ous to engaging in the business of dredging. 
This tax, according to the above basis, ought to 
produce to the state this year $56,250. There 
are about three thousand canoes, which are re- 
quired to pay a tax, according to size, of from 
four to ten dollars. It issconsidered the average 
will be about $6 per boat, amounting to $18,000. 
Thus the probable revenue from licenses alone 
from vessels and canoes for this year will be 
about $74,000. Last year the revenue received 
was $29,000. The Department of Agriculture 
estimates the product in oysters of the Maryland 
—— of the bay at about fifteen millions of 

ushels yearly. A tax per bushel, such as Vir- 
ginia imposes, would yield a much larger reve- 
nue, Baltimore Sun. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
WAS HE HONEST? 


On the 10th of August, Phineas Finn did 
return to Loughton. He went down by the 
mail train on the night of the 10th, having 
telegraphed to the inn for a bed, and was 
up eating his breakfast in that hospitable 
house at nine o’clock. The landlord and 
landlady with all their staff were at a loss to 
imagine what had brought down their mem- 
ber again so quickly to his borough; but 
the reader, who will remember that Lady 
Baldock with her daughter and Violet Et- 
fingham were to pass the 11th of the month 
at Saulsby, may perhaps be able to make a 
guess on the subject. ’ 

Phineas had been thinking of making this 
sudden visit to Loughton ever since he had 
been up in town, but he could suggest to 
himself no reason to be given to Lord 
Brentford for his sudden reappearance. 
The Earl had been very kind to him, but he 
had said nothing which could justify his 
young friend in running in and out of 
Saulsby Castle at pleasure, without invita- 
tion and without notice. Phineas was so 
well aware of this himself that often as he 
had resolved during the last ten days to re- 
turn to Saulsby, so often had he determined 
that he could not do so. He could think 
of no excuse. Then the heavens favoured 
him, and he received a letter from Lord 
Chiltern, in which there was a message for 
Lord Brentford. ‘‘If you see my father, 
tell him that I am ready at any moment to 
do what is necessary for raising the moncy 
for Laura.” Taking this as his excuse he 
returned to Loughton. 

As chance arranged it, he met the Earl 
standing on the great steps before his own 
castle doors. ‘* What, Finn; is this you? 
I thought you were in Ireland.” 

‘*Not yet, my lord, as you see.” _ Then 
he opened his budget at once, and blushed 
at his own hypocrisy as he went 6n with his 
story. He had, he said, felt the message 
from Chiltern to be so all-important that he 
could not bring himself to go over to Ire- 
land without delivering it. He urged upon 
the Earl that he might learn from this how 
anxious Lord Chiltern was to effect a rec- 
onciliation. When it occurred to him, he 
said, that there might be a hope of doing 
anything towards such an object, he could 
not go to Ireland leaving the good work be- 
hind him. In love and war all things are 
fair. So he declared to himself; but as he 
did so he felt that his story was so weak 
that it would hardly gain for him admittance 
into the Castle. In this he was completely 
wrong. The Earl, swallowing the bait, put 
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his arm through that of the intruder, and, 
walking with him through the paths of the 
shrubbery, at length confessed that he would 
be glad to be reconciled to his son if it 
were possible. ‘Let him come here, and 
she shall be here also,” said the Earl, speak- 
ing of Violet. To this Phineas could sa 
nothing out loud, but he told himself that 
should be fair between them. He would 
take no dishonest advantage of Lord Chil- 
tern. He would give Lord Chiltern the 
whole message as it was given to him by 
Lord Brentford. But should it so turn out 
that he himself got an opportunity of say- 
ing to Violet all that he had come to say, 
and should it also turn out,—an event 
which he acknowledged to himself to be 
most unlikely,—that Violet did not reject 
him, then how could he write his letter to 
Lord Chiltern? So he resolved that the 
letter should be written before he saw Vio- 
let. But how could he write such a letter 
and instantly afterwards do that which would 
be false to the spirit of a letter so written ? 
Could he bid Lord Chiltern come home to 
woo Violet Effingham, and instantly go 
forth to woo her for himself? He found 
that he could not do so,— unless he told 
the whole truth to Lord Chiltern? In no 
other way could he carry out his project 
and satisfy his own idea of what was honest. 
The Earl bade him send to the hotel for 
his things. 


‘*The Baldock people are all 
here, you know, but they go very early to- 


morrow.” Then Phineas declared that he 
also must return to London very early on 
the morrow ;— but in the meantime he world 
o to the inn and fetch his things. The 
‘arl thanked him again and again for his 
kindness; and Phineas, blushing as he re- 
ceived the thanks, went back and wrote his * 
letter to Lord Chiltern. It was an elabo- 
rate letter, written, as regards the first and 
larger portion of it, with words intended to 
bring the prodigal son back to the father’s 
home. And everything was said about 
Miss Effingham that could or should have 
been said. Then, on the last page, he tpld 
his own story. ‘‘ Now,” he said, ** I must 
speak of myself; ”— and he went on to ex- 
plain to his friend, in the plainest language 
that he could use, his own position. ‘I 
have loved her,” he said, ‘‘ for six months, 
and I am here with the express intention of 
asking her to take me. The chances are 
ten to one that she refuses me. I do not 
deprecate your anger,—if you choose to 
be angry. But I am endeavouring to treat 
you well, and I ask you to do the same by 
me. I must convey to you your father’s 
message, and after doing so I cannot ad- 
dress myself to Miss Eflingham without tell- 
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ing you. I should feel myself to be false 
were Ito doso. In the event,—the prob- 
able, nay, almost certain event of my be- 
ing refused,—I shall trust you to keep my 
secret. Do not quarrel with me if you can 
help it; but if you must I will be ready.” 
Then he posted the letter and went up to 
the Castle. 

He had only the one day for his action, 
and he knew that Violet was watched by 
Lady Baldock as by a dragon. He was 
told that the Earl was out with the young 
ladies, and was shown to his room. On 
foing to the drawing-room he found Lady 

aldock, with whom he had been, to a cer- 
tain degree, a favourite, and was soon 
deeply engaged in a conversation as to the 
practicability of shutting up all the brew- 
eries and distilleries by Act of Parliament. 
But lunch relieved him, and brought the 
young ladies in at two. Miss Effingham 
seemed to be really glad to see him, and 
even Miss Boreham, Lady Baldock’s daugh- 
ter, was very gracious to him. For the 
Earl had been speaking well of his young 
member, and Phineas had in a way grown 
into the good graces of sober and discreet 
people. After lunch they were to ride ;— 
the Earl, that is, and Vi Lady Bal- 





iolet. 
dock and her daughter were to have the 
carriage. ‘‘I can mount you, Finn, if you 
would like it,” said the Earl. ‘‘ Of course 
he'll like it,” said Violet ; ‘‘ do you suppose 
Mr. Finn will object to ride with me in 
Saulsby Wood? It won't be the first time ; 
will it?” ‘* Violet,” said Lady Baldock, 
**you have the most singular way of talk- 
ing.” ‘**T suppose I have,” said Violet; 
**but I don’t think I can change it now. 
Mr. Finn knows me too well to mind it 
much.” 

It was past five before they were on horse- 
back, pod up to that time Phineas had not 
found himself alone with Violet Effingham 
fora moment. ‘They had sat together after 
lunch in the dining-room for nearly an hour, 
and had sauntered into the hall and knocked 
about the billiard balls, and then stood to- 

ether at the open doors of a conservatory. 

ut Lady Baldock or Miss Boreham had 
always beenthere. Nothing could be more 
pleasant than Miss Effingham’s words, or 
more familiar than her manner to Phineas. 
She had expressed strong delight at his 
success in getting a seat in Parliament, and 
had talked to him about the Kennedys as 
though they had created some special bond 
of union between her and Phineas which 
ought to make them intimate. But, for all 
that, she could not be got to separate her- 


self from Lady Baldock; — and when she 
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was told that if she meant to'ride she must 
go and dress herself, she went at once. 

But he thought that he might have a 
chance on horseback; and after they had 
been out about half an hour, chance did fa- 
vour him. For awhile he rode behind the 
carriage, calculating ‘that by his so doin 
the Earl would be put off his guard, an 
would be disposed after awhile to change 
places with him. And so it fell out. Ata 
certain fall of ground in the park, where 
the road turned round and crossed a bridge 
over the little river, the carriage came u 
with the two first horses, and Lady Bal- 
dock spoke a word to the Earl. Then Vio- 
let pulled up, allowing the vehicle to pass 
the bridge first, and in this way she and 
Phineas were brought together,—and in 
this way they rode on. But he was aware 
that he must greatly increase the distance 
between them and the others of their party 
before he could dare to plead his suit, and 
even were that done he felt that he would 
not know how to plead it on horseback. 

They had gone on some half mile in this 
way when they reached a spot on which a 
green ride led away from the main road 
through the trees to the left. ‘* You re- 
member this place ; do you not?” said Vi- 
olet. Phineas declared that he remembered 
it well. ‘*I must go round by the wood- 
man’s cottage. You won’t mind coming?” 
Phineas said that he would not mind, and 
trotted on to tell them in the carriage. 

‘*Where is she going?” pr a Lady 
Baldock; and then, when Phineas ex- 

lained, she begged the Earl to go back to 
iolet. The Earl, feeling the absurdity of 
this, declared that Violet knew her way 
very well herself, and thus Phineas got his 
—o-. 
hey rode on almost without speaking 
for nearly a mile, cantering through the 
trees, and then they took another turn to 
the right, and came upon the cottage. 
They rode to the door, and spoke a word 
or two to the woman there, and then passed 
on. ‘*I always come here when I am at 
Saulsby,” said Violet, ‘* that I may teach 
myself to think kindly of Lord Chiltern.” 

“I understand it all,” said Phineas. 

‘He used to be so nice;—and is so 
still, I believe, only that he has taught him- 
self to be so rough. Will he ever change, 
do you think ? ” 

Phineas knew that in this emergency it 
was his especial duty to be honest. ‘I 
think he would be changed altogether if we 
could bring him here,—so that he should 
live among his friends.” 


‘“*Do you think he would? We must 
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put our heads together, and do it. Don’t 
you think that it is to be done?” 

Phineas replied that he thought it was to 
be done. ‘I'll tell you the truth at once, 
Miss Effingham,” he said. ‘‘ You can do 
it by a single word.” 

‘© Yes ;—yes;” she said; ‘* but I do not 
mean that ;— without that. It is absurd, 
you know, that a father should make such a 
condition as that.” Phineas said that he 
thought it was absurd; and then they rode 
on again, cantering through the wood. He 
had been bold to speak to her about Lord 
Chiltern as he had done, and she had an- 
swered just as he would have wished to be 
answered. But how could he press his suit 
for eed while she was cantering by his 
side 

Presently they came to rough und 
over which they were forced to walk, and 
he was close by her side. ‘Mr. Finn,” 
she said, ‘‘ 1 wonder whether I may ask a 
question ?” 

** Any question,” he replied. 

‘Ts there any quarrel between you and 
Lady Laura?” 

** None.” 

**Or between you and him?” 

**No;—none. We are greater allies 
than ever.” 

‘* Then why are you not going to be at 
Loughlinter? She has written, to me ex- 
pressly saying you would not be there.” 

He paused a moment before he replied. 
** It did not suit,” he said at last. 

‘* It is a secret then?” 

“Yes ; — it is a secret. 
gry with me?” 

** Angry; no.” 

** It is not a secret of my own, or I should 
not keep it from you.” 

** Perhaps I can guess’it,” she said. ‘* But 
I will not try. I will not even think of it.” 

‘‘ The cause, whatever it be, has been 
full of sorrow to me. I would have given 
my left hand to have been at Loughlinter 
this autumn.” ° 

** Are you so fond of it?” 

‘¢T should have been staying there with 
you,” he said. He paused, and for a mo- 
ment there was no word spoken by either 
of them; but he could perceive that the 
hand in which she held her whip was play- 
ing with her horse’s mane with a nervous 
movement. ‘‘WhenI found how it must 
be, and that I must miss you, I rushed down 
here that I might see you for a moment. 
And now I am here I do not dare to speak 
to you of myself.” They were now beyond 
the rocks, and Violet, without speaking a 
word, again put her horse into a trot. He 
was by her side in a moment, but he could 


You are not an- 
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not see her face. ‘‘ Have you not a word 
to say to me?” he asked. 

**No;—no;—no;”: she replied, ‘‘not 
a word when you speak to me like that. 
There is the carriage. Come;—we will 
join them.” Then she cantered on, and he 
followed her till they reached the Earl and 
Lady. Baldock and Miss Boreham. ‘I 
have done my devotions now,” said Miss 
Effingham, ‘‘ and am ready to return to or- 
dinary life.” 

Phineas could not find another moment 
in which to speak to her. Though he spent 
the evening with her, and stood over her as 
she sang at the Earl’s request, and pressed 
her hand as she went to bed, and was up to 
see her start in the morning, he could not 
draw from her either a word or a look. 


CHAPTER XXXV. < 
MR. MONK UPON REFORM. 


PurneEas Frxn went to Ireland immedi- 
ately after his return from Saulsby, having 
said nothing further to Violet Effingham, 
and having heard nothing further from her 
than what is recorded in the last chapter. 
He felt very keenly that his position was 
unsatisfactory, and brooded over it all the 
autumn and early winter; but he could form 
no plan for improving it. A dozen times he 
thought of writing to Miss Effingham, and 
asking for an explicit answer. He could 
not, however, bring himself to write the let- 
ter, thinking that written expressions of 
love are always weak and vapid, — and de- 
terred also by a conviction that Violet, if 
driven to in in writing, would undoubt- 
edly reply by a refusal. Fifty times he rode 
again in bis imagination his ride in Saulsby 
Wood, and he told himself as often that the 
syren’s answer to him, —her no, no, no, — 
had been, of all possible answers, the most 
indefinite and provoking. The tone of her 
voice as she galloped away from him, the 
bearing of her countenance when he rejoined 
her, her manner to him when he saw her 
start from the Castle in the morning, all 
forbade him to believe that his words to her 
had been taken as an offence. She had re- 
plied to him with a direct negative, simply 
with the word ‘‘no;” but she had so said 
it that there had hardly been any sting in 
the no; and he had known at the moment 
that whatever might be the result of his 
suit, he need not regard Violet Effingham 
as his enemy. 

But the doubt made his sojourn in Ireland 
very wearisome to him. And there were 
other matters which tended also to his dis- 
comfort, though he was not left even at this 
period of his life without a continuation of 
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success which seemed to be very wonderful. 
And, first, I will say a word of his discom- 
forts. He heard not a line from Lord Chil- 
tern in answer to the better which he had 
written to his lordship. From Lady Laura 
he did hear frequently. Lady Laura wrote 
to him exactly as though she had never 
warned him away from Loughlinter, and as 
though there had been no occasion for such 
warning. She sent him letters filled chiefly 
with politics, saying something also of the 
guests at Loughlinter, something of the 
game, and just a word or two here and there 
of her husband. The letters were very 
good letters, and he preserved them care- 
fully. It was manifest to him that they 
were intended to be good letters; and as 
such to be preserved. In one of these, 
which he received about the end of Novem- 
ber, she told him that her brother was again 
in his old haunt, at the Willingford Bull, 
and that he had sent to Portman Square for 
all property of his own that had been left 
there. But there was no word in that let- 
ter of Violet Effingham; and though Lady 
Laura did speak more than once of Violet, 
she always did so as though Violet were 
simply a joint acquaintance of herself and 
her correspondent. There was no allusion 
to the existence of any special regard on his 
part for Miss Effingham. He had thought 


that Violet might probably tell her friend 
what had occurred at Saulsby ; — but if she 
did so, Lady Laura was happy in her pow- 


ers of reticence. Our hero was disturbed 
also when he reached home by finding that 
Mrs. Flood Jones and Miss Flood Jones 
had retired from Killaloe for the winter. I 
do not know whether he might not have 
been more disturbed by the presence of the 
young lady, for he would have found him- 
self constrained to exhibit towards her some 
tenderness of manner; and any such ten- 
derness of manner would, in his existing 
circumstances, have been dangerous. But 
he was made to understand that mong ae 
Jones had been taken away from Killaloe 
because it was thought that he had ill-treated 
the lady, and the accusation made him un- 
happy. In the middle of the heat of the 
last session he had received a letter from 
his sister, in which some pushing question 
had been asked as to his then existing feel- 
ing about poor Mary. This he had an- 
swered petulantly. Nothing more had been 
written to him about Miss Jones, and noth- 
ing was said to him when he reached home. 
He could not, however, but ask after Mary, 
and when he did ask, the accusation was 
that quietly severe manner 

erhaps, most of us have been 

ted at some period of our 
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lives. ‘I think, Phineas,” said his sister, 
‘*we had better say nothing about dear 
Mary. She is not here at present, and 
probably you may not see her while you re- 
main with us.” ‘‘ What's all that about?” 
Phineas had demanded, — understanding 
the whole matter thoroughly. Then his 
sister had demurely refused to say a word 
further on the subject, and not a word fur- 
ther was said about Miss Mary Flood Jones. 
They were at Floodborough, living, he did 
not. doubt, in a very desolate way, — and 
quite willing, he did not doubt also, to 
abandon their desolation if he would go 
over there in the manner that would become 
him after what had passed on one or two 
occasions between him and the young lady. 
But how was he to do this with such work 
on his hands as he had undertaken? Now 
that he was in Ireland, he thought that he 
did love dear Mary very dearly. He felt 
that he had two identities, —that he was, 
as it were, two separate persons, — and that 
he could without any real faithlessness be 
very much in love with Violet Effingham in 
his position of man of fashion and mem- 
ber of Parliament in England, and also 
warmly attached to dear little Mary Flood 
Jones as an Irishman of Killaloe. He was 
aware, however, that there was a preju- 
dice against such fulness of heart, and 
therefore resolved sternly that it was his 
duty to be constant to Miss Effingham. 
How was it possible that he should marry 
dear Mary, —he, with such extensive jobs 
of work on his hands! It was not possible. 
He must abandon all thought of making 
dear Mary his own. No doubt they had 
been right to remove her. But, still, as he 
took his solitary walks along the Shannon, 
and up on the hills that overhung the lake 
above the town, he felt somewhat ashamed 
of himself, and dreamed of giving up Par- 
liament, of leaving Violet to some noble 
suitor, —to Lord Chiltern, if she would 
take him, —and of going to Floodborough 
with an honest proposal that he should be 
allowed to press Mary to his‘ heart. Miss 
Effingham would probably reject him at 
last; whereas Mary, dear Mary, would come 
to his heart without a scruple of doubt. 
Dear Mary! In those days of dreaming, 
he told himself that, after all, dear Mary 
was his real love. But, of course, such 
days were days of dreaming only. He had 
letters in his pocket from Lady Laura Ken- 
nedy which made it impossible for him to 
think in earnest of giving up Parliament. 
And then there came a wonderful piece 
of luck in his way. There lived, or had 
lived, in the town of Galway a very eccen- 
tric old lady, one Miss Marian Persse, who 
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was the aunt of Mrs. Finn, the mother of 
our hero. With this lady Dr Finn had 
quarrelled persistently ever since his mar- 
riage, because the lady had expressed her 
wish to interfere in the management of his 
family, — offering to purchase such right by 
favourable arrangements in reference to her 
will. This the doctor had resented, and 
there had been quarrels. Miss Persse was 
not a very rich old lady, but she thought a 
good pet of her own money. And now she 
died, leaving £3,000 to her nephew Phineas 
Finn. Another sum of about equal amount 
she bequeathed to a Roman Catholic semi- 
nary; and thus was her worldly wealth 
divided. ‘‘She couldn’t have done better 
with it,” said the old doctor; ‘‘ and as far 
as we are concerned, the windfall is the 
more pleasant as being wholly unexpected.” 
In these days the doctor was undoubtedly 
gratified by his son’s success in life, and 
never said much about the law. Phineas 
in truth did do some work during the au- 
tumn, reading blue-books, reading law 
books, reading perhaps a novel or two at 
the same time, —but shutting himself up 
very carefully as he studied, so that his sis- 
ters were made to understand that for a cer- 
tain four hours in the day not a sound was 
to be allowed to disturb him. 

On the receipt of his legacy he at once 


offered to repay his father all money that 
had been advanced him over and above his 
original allowance; but this the doctor re- 


fused to take. ‘‘It comes to the same 
thing, Phineas,” he said. ‘* What you have 
of your share now you can’t have hereafter. 
As regards my present income, it has only 
made me work a little longer than I had in- 
tended; and I believe that the later in life 
a man works, the more likely he is to live.” 
Phineas, therefore, when he returned to 
London, had his £3,000 in his pocket. He 
owed some £500; and the remainder he 
would, of course, invest. 

There had been some talk of an autum- 
nal session, but Mr. Mildmay’s division had 
at last been against it. Who cannot un- 
derstand that such would be the decision of 
any Minister to whom was left the slightest 
fraction of free will in the matter? Why 
should any Minister court the danger of 
unnecessary attack, submit himself to un- 
necessary work, and incur the odium of 
summoning all his friends from their rest ? 
In the midst of the doubts as to the new 
and the old Ministry, when the political 
needle was vacillating so tremulously on its 
pivot, pointing now to one set of men as 
the coming Government and then to anoth- 
er, vague suggestions as to an autumn ses- 
sion might be useful. And they were 
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thrown out in all good faith. Mr. Mildmay, 
when he spoke on the subject to the Duke, 
was earnest in thinking that the question of 
Reform should not be postponed even for 
six months. ‘ Don’t p — yourself,” said 
the Duke;—and Mr. Mildmay did not 
pledge himself. Afterwards, when Mr. 

fildmay found that he was once more as- 
suredly Prime Minister, he changed his 
mind, and felt himself to be under a fresh 
obligation to the Duke. Lord De Terrier 
had altogether failed, and the country might 
very well wait till February. The country 
did wait till February, somewhat to the dis- 
appointment of Phineas Finn, who had be- 
come tired of blue-books at Killaloe. The 
difference between his English life and his 
life at home was so great, that it was hardly 
possible that he should not become weary 
of the latter. He did become weary of it, 
but strove gallantly to hide his weariness 
from his father and mother. 

At this time the world was talking much 
about Reform, though Mr. Mildmay had be- 
come placidly patient. The feeling was 
growing, and Mr. Turnbull, with his friends, 
was doing all he could to make it grow fast. 
There was a certain amount of excitement 
on the subject; but the excitement had 
grown downwards, from the leaders to the 
people, —from the self-instituted leaders 
of popular politics down, by means of the 
press, to the ranks of working men, instead 
of growing upwards, from the dissatisfaction 
of the masses, till it expressed itself by this 
mouthpiece and that, chosen by the people 
themselves. There was no strong throb 
through the country, making men feel that 
safety was to be had by Reform, and could 
not be had without Reform. But there was 
an understanding that the press and the ora- 
tors were too strong to be ignored, and that 
some new measure of Reform must be con- 
ceded to them. The sooner the concession 
was made, the less it might be necessary to 
concede. And all men of all parties were 
agreed on this point. That Reform was in 
itself odious to many of those who spoke of 
it freely, who offered themselves willingly 
to be its promoters, was acknowledged. It 
was not only odious to Lord De Terrier and 
to most of those who worked with him, but 
was equally so to many of Mr. Mildmay’s 
most constant supporters. The Duke had 
no wish for Reform. Indeed it is hard to 
suppose that such a Duke can wish for any 
change in a state of things that must seem 
to him to be so salutary. Workmen were 
getting full wages. Farmers were paying 
their rent. Capitalists by the dozen were 
creating capitalists by the hundreds. Noth- 
ing was wrong in the country, but the over- 
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dominant spirit of speculative commerce ; 
—and there was nothing in Reform to 
check that. Why should the Duke want 
Reform? As for such men as Lord Brent- 
ford, Sir Harry Coldfoot, Lord Plinlimmon, 
and Mr. Legge Wilson, it was known to all 
men that they advocated Reform as we all 
of us advocate doctors. Some amount of 
doctoring is necessary for us. We may 
hardly hope to avoid it. But let us have as 
little of the doctor as possible. Mr. Turn- 
bull, and the cheap press, and the rising 
spirit of the loudest qmong the people, 
made it manifest that something must be 
conceded. Let us be generous in our con- 
cession. That was now the doctrine of 
many,—perhaps of most of the leading 

liticians of the day. Let us be generous. 

t us at any rate seem to be generous, 
Let us give with an open hand, —but still 
with a hand which, though open, shall not 
bestow too much. The coach must be al- 
lowed to run down the hill. Indeed, unless 
the coach goes on running no journey will 
be made. But let us have the drag on both 
the hind-wheels. And we must remember 
that coaches running down hill without drags 
are apt to come to serious misfortune. 

But there were men, even in the Cabinet, 
who had other ideas of public service than 
that of dragging the wheels of the coach. 
Mr. Gresham was in earnest. Plantagenet 
Palliser was in earnest. That exceedingly 
intelligent young nobleman Lord Cantrip 
was in earnest. Mr. Mildmay threw, per- 
haps, as much of earnestness into the mat- 
ter as was compatible with his age and his 
full appreciation of the manner in which the 

resent cry for Reform had been aroused. 
Fie was thoroughly honest, thoroughly pa- 
triotic, and thoroughly ambitious that he 
should be written of hereafter as one who 


to the end of a long life had worked sedu- 
lously for the welfare of the people ; — but 
he disbelieved in Mr. Turnbull, and in the 
bottom of his heart indulged an aristocratic 
contempt for the penny press. And there 
was noman in England more in earnest, 
more truly desirous of Reform, than Mr. 


Monk. It was his great political idea that 
political advantages should be extended to 
the people, whether the people clamoured 
for them or did not clamour for them, — 
even whether they desired them or did not 
desire them. ‘‘ You do not ask a child 
whether he would like to learn his lesson,” 
he would say. ‘‘ At any rate, you do not 
wait till he cries for his book.” When, there- 
fore, men said to him that there was no ear- 
s in the cry for Reform, that the cry 

a false cry, got up for factious purposes 
interested persons, he would reply that 
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the thing to be done should not be done in 
obedience to any cry, but because it was de- 
manded by justice, and was a debt due to 
the people. 

Our hero in the autumn had written to 
Mr. Monk on the politics of the moment, 
and the following had been Mr. Monk’s re- 


ply: — 
“ Loncroyston, October 12, 186-. 
‘“*My Dear Finn, 

‘*T am staying here with the Duke and 
Duchess of St. Bungay. The house is very 
full, and Mr. Mildmay was here last week ; 
but as I don’t shoot, and can’t play billiards, 
and have no taste for charades, I am becom- 
ing tired of the gaieties, and shall leave 
them to-morrow. Of course you know that 
we are not to have the autumn session. I 
think that Mr. Mildmay is right. Could we 
have been sure of passing our measure, it 
would have been very well; but we could 
not have been sure, and failure with our 
bill in a session convened for the express 
purpose of passing it would have injured 
the cause greatly. We could hardly have 
gone on with it again in the spring. Indeed, 
we must have resigned. And though I may 
truly say that I would as lief have a good 
measure from Lord De Terrier as from Mr. 
Mildmay, and that I am indifferent to m 
own present personal position, still I thin 
that we should endeavour to keep our seats 
as long as we honestly believe ourselves to 
be more capable of passing a good measure 
than are our opponents. 

‘*T am astonished by the difference of 
opinion which exists about Reform,— not 
only as to the difference in the extent and 
exact tendency of the measure that is need- 
ed,—but that there should be such a di- 
vergence of ideas as to the grand thing to 
be done and the grand reason for doing it. 
We are all agreed that we want Reform in 
order that the House of Commons may be 
returned by a larger proportion of the peo- 
ple than is at present employed upon that 
work, and that each member when returned 
should represent a somewhat more equal 
section of the whole constituencies of the 
country than our members generally do at 
present. All then confess that a £50 coun- 
ty franchise must be too high, and that a 
borough with less than two hundred regis- 
tered voters must be wrong. But it seems 
to me that but few among us perceive, or 
at any rate acknowledge, the real reasons 
for changing these things and reforming 
what is wrong without delay. One great 
authority told us the other day that the sole 
object of legislation on this subject should 
be to get together the best possible 658 
members of Parliament. That to me would 
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be a most repulsive idea if it were not that 
by its very vagueness it becomes inopera- 
tive. Who shall say what is best; or what 
characteristic constitutes excellence in a 
member of Parliament? If the gentleman 
means excellence in general wisdom, or in 
statecraft, or in skill in talking, or in pri- 
vate character, or even excellence in pat- 
riotism, then I say that he is utterly wrong, 
and has never touched with his intellect the 
true theory of representation. One only 
excellence may be acknowledged, and that 
is the excellence of likeness. As a portrait 
should be like the :person portrayed, so 
should a representative House be like the 
people whom it represents. Nor in arrang- 
ing a franchise does it seem to me that we 
have a right to — any other view. If 
a country be unfit for representative gov- 
ernment,—and it may be that there are 
still peoples unable to use properly that 
greatest of all blessings,— the question as 
to what state policy may be best for them 
is a different question. But if we do have 
representation, let the representative as- 
sembly be like the people, whatever else 
may be its virtues,— and whatever else its 
vices. , 

‘‘Another great authority has told us 
that our House of Commons should be the 
mirror of the people. I say, not its mirror, 
but its miniature. And let the artist be 
careful to put in every line of the expression 
of that ever-moving face. To do this is a 
great work, and the artist must know his 
trade well. In America the work has been 
done with so coarse a hand that nothing is 
shown in the picture but the broad, plain, 
unspeaking outline of the face. As you 
look from the represented to the represent- 
ation you cannot but acknowledge the like- 
ness ; — but there is in that portrait more 
of the body than of the mind. The true 

ortrait should represent more than the 
Pody, With us, hitherto, there have been 
snatches of the countenance of the nation 
which have been inimitable,— a turn of the 
eye here and a curl of the lip there, which 
have seemed to denote a power almost 
divine. There have been marvels on the 
canvas so beautiful that one approaches the 
work of remodelling it with awe. But not 
only is the picture imperfect,—a thing of 
snatches,— but with years it becomes less 
and still less like its original. 

‘«The necessity for remodelling it is im- 
perative, and we shall be cowards if we de- 
cline the work. But let us be specially 
careful to retain as much as possible of 
those lines which we all acknowledge to be 
so faithfully representative of our nation. 
To give to a bare numerical majority of the 
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people that power which the numerical 
majority has in the United States, would 
not be to achieve representation.. The na- 
tion as it now exists would not be known by 
such a portrait ;— but neither can it now 
be known by that which exists. It seems 
to me that they who are averse to change, 
looking back with an unmeasured respect 
on what our old Parliaments have done for 
us, ignore the majestic growth of the En 
lish people, and forget the present in their 
worship of the past. They think that we 
must be what we were,—at any rate, what 
we were thirty years since. They have 
not, perhaps, gone into the houses of arti- 
sans, or, if there, they have not looked into 
the breasts of the men. With population 
vice has increased, and these politicians, 
with ears but no eyes, hear of drunkenness 
and sin and ignorance. And then they de- 
clare to themselves that this wicked, half- 
barbarous, idle people should be controlled, 
and not represented. A wicked, half-bar- 
barous, idle people may be controlled 
—but not a people thoughtful, educated, 
and industrious. We must look to it that 
we do not endeavour to carry our control 
beyond the wickedness and the barbarity, 
and that we be ready to submit to control 
from thoughtfulness and industry. 

‘*T hope we shall find you helping at the 
good work early in the spring. 

** Yours, always faithfully, 
“‘Josnua Monk.” 


Phineas was up in London before the end 
of January, but did not find there many of 


those whom he wished to see. Mr. Low 
was there, and to him he showed Mr. 
Monk’s letter, thinking that it must be con- 
vincing even to Mr. Low. This he did in 
Mrs. Low’s drawing-room, knowing that 
Mrs. Low would also condescend to discuss 
politics on an occasion. He had dined with 
them, and they had been glad to see him, 
and Mrs. Low had been less severe than 
hitherto against the great sin of her hus- 
band’s late pupil. She had condescended 
to congratulate him on becoming member 
for an English borough instead of an Irish 
one, and had asked him questions about 
Saulsby Castle. But, nevertheless, Mr. 
Monk’s letter was not received with that 
respectful admiration which Phineas thought 
that it deserved. Phineas, foolishly, had 
read it out loud, so that the attack came 
upon him simultaneously from the husband 
and from the wife. 

‘*Tt is just the usual claptrap,” said Mr. 
Low, ‘‘only put into language somewhat 
more grandiloquent than usual.” 

** Claptrap!” said Phineas. 
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** It’s what I call downright Radical non- 
sense,” said Mrs. Low, nodding her head 
energetically. ‘* Portrait indeed! Why 
should we want to have a portrait of igno- 
rance and ugliness? What we all want is 
to have things quiet and orderly.” 

‘*Then you’d better have a paternal gov- 
ernment at once,” said Phineas. 

** Just so,” said Mr. Low, — “‘ only that 
what you call a paternal government is not 
always quiet and orderly. National order 
I take to be submission to the law. I 
should not think it quiet and orderly if ! 
were sent to Cayenne without being brought 
before a jury.” 

‘* But such a man as you would not be 
sent to Cayenne,” said Phineas. 

**My next-door neighbour might be, — 
which would be almost as bad. Let him be 
sent to Cayenne if he deserves it, but let a 
jury say that he has deserved it. My idea 
of government is this, —that we want to be 
governed by law and not by caprice, and 
that we must have a legislature to make our 
laws. If I thought that Parliament as at 
present established made the laws badly, I 
would desire a-change ; but I doubt whether 
we shall have them better from any change 
in Parliament which Reform will give us.” 

‘¢ Of course not,” said Mrs. Low. ‘* But 
we shall have a lot of beggars put on horse- 
back, and we all know where they ride to.” 

Then Phineas became aware that it is not 
easy to convince any man or any woman on 
a point of politics, —not even though he 
who argues may have an eloquent Tetter 
from a philosophical Cabinet Minister in 
hi» pocket to assist him. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
PHINEAS FINN MAKES PROGRESS. 


Fesrvuary was far advanced and the new 
Reform bill had already been brought for- 
ward, before Lady Laura Kennedy came up 
to town. Phineas had of course seen Mr. 
Kennedy and had heard from him tidings 


of his wife. She was at Saulsby with Lady 
Baldock and Miss Boreham and Violet Ef- 
fingham, but was to be in London soon. 
Mr. Kennedy, as it appeared, did not quite 
know when he was to expect his wife; and 
Phineas thought that he could perceive from 
the tone of the husband’s voice that some- 
thing was amiss. He could not however 
ask any questions —— such as referred 
to the expected arrival. Was Miss Effing- 
ham to come to London with Lady Laura? 
Mr. Kennedy believed that Miss Effingham 
would be up before Easter, but he did not 
know whether she would come with his 
wife. ‘*Women,” he said, ‘tare so fond 
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of mystery that one can never quite know 
what they intend to do.” He corrected 
himself at once however, perceiving that he 
had seemed to say something against his - 
wife, and explained that his general accusa- 
tion against the sex was not intended to 
apply to Lady Laura. This, however, he 
did so awkwardly as to strengthen the feel- 
ing with Phineas that something assuredly 
was wrong. ‘Miss Effingham,” said Mr. 
Kennedy, ‘‘never seems to know her own 
mind.” ‘I suppose she is like all other 
beautiful girls who are petted on all sides,” 
said Phineas. ‘‘ As for her beauty, I don’t 
think much of it,” said Mr. Kennedy; 
‘*and as for petting, I do not understand it 
in reference to grown persons. Children 
may be petted, and dogs, —though that too 
is bad; but what you call petting for grown 
persons is I think frivolous and almost inde- 
cent.” Phineas could not help thinking of 
Lord Chiltern’s opinion that it would have 
been wise to have left Mr. Kennedy in the 
hands of the garrotters. 

The debate on the second reading of the 
bill was to be commenced on the Ist of 
March, and two days before that Lady 
Laura arrived in Grosvenor Place. Phineas 
got a note from her in three words to say 
that she was at home and would see him if 
he called on Sunday afternoon. The Sun- 
day to which she alluded was the last day 
of February. Phineas was now more cer- 
tain than ever that something was wrong. 
Had there been nothing wrong between 
Lady Laura and her husband, she would not 
have rebelled against him by asking visitors 
to the house on a Sunday. He had nothing 
to do with that, however, and of course he 
did as he was desired. He called on the 
Sunday and found Mrs. Bonteen sitting 
with Lady Laura. ‘‘I am just in time for the 
debate,” said Lady Laura, when the first 
greeting was over. 

**You don’t mean to say that you intend 
to sit it out,” said Mrs. Bonteen. 

‘*Every word of it,—unless I lose my 
seat. What else is there to be done at 
present?” 

‘* But the place they give us is so unpleas- 
ant,” said Mrs. Bonteen. 

‘‘There are worse places even than the 
Ladies’ Gallery,” said Lady Laura. ‘ And 
perhaps it is as well to make oneself used 
to inconveniences of all kinds. You will 
speak, Mr. Finn?” 

**T intend to do so.” 

‘* Of course you will. The great speeches 
will be Mr. Gresham’s, Mr. Daubeny’s, and 
Mr. Monk’s.” 

‘*Mr. Palliser intends to be very strong,” 
said Mrs. Bonteen. 
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‘* A man cannot be strong or not as he likes 
it,” said Lady Laura. ««Mr. Palliser I be- 
_lieve to be a most useful man, but he can 
never become an orator. He ig of the same 
class as Mr. Kennedy,—only of course 
higher in the class.” 

**We all look for a great speech from 
Mr. Kennedy,” said Mrs. Bonteen. 

‘**T have not the slightest idea whether 
he will open his lips,” said Lady Laura. 
Immediately after that Mrs. Bonteen took 
her leave. ‘‘I hate that woman like poi- 
son,” continued Lady Laura. ‘‘ She is always 
playing a game, and it is such a small game 
that she plays! And she contributes so lit- 
tle to society. She is not witty nor well- 
informed,— not even sufficiently ignorant 
or ridiculous to be a laughing-stock. One 
vets nothing from her, and yet she has made 
fe footing good in the world.” 

‘*T thought she was a friend of yours.” 

** You did not think so! You could not 
have thought so! How can you bring such 
an accusation against me, knowing me as 
you do? But never mind Mrs. Bonteen 
now. On what day shall you speak ?” 

‘*On Tuesday if I can.” 

‘*T suppose you can arrange it?” 

*«T shall endeavour to do so, as far as any 
arrangement can go.” 

‘‘We shall carry the second reading,” 
said Lady Laura. 

‘* Yes,” said Phineas ; ‘‘ I think we shall ; 
but by the votes of men who are determined 
so to pull the bill fo pieces in committee, 
that its own parents will not know it. I 
doubt whether Mr. Mildmay will have the 
temper to stand it.” 

‘*They tell me that Mr. Mildmay will 
abandon the custody of the bill to Mr. 
Gresham after his first speech.” 

“*T don’t know that Mr. Gresham’s tem- 
per is more enduring than Mr. Mildmay’s,” 
said Phineas. 

“Well; we shall see. My own impres- 
sion is that nothing would save the country 
so effectually at the present moment as the 
removal of Mr. Turnbull to a higher and a 
better sphere.” 

“Let us say the House of Lords,” said 
Phineas. 

‘* God forbid!” said Lady Laura. 

Phineas sat there for half an hour and 
then got up to go, having spoken no word 
on any other subject than that of politics. 
He longed to ask after Violet. He longed 
to make some inquiry respecting Lord 
Chiltern. And, to tell the truth, he felt 
painfully curious to hear Lady Laura say 
something about her own self. He could 
not but remember what had been said be- 
tween them up over the waterfall, and how 
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he had been warned not to return to Lough- 
linter. And then again, did Lady Laura 
know anything of what had passed be- 
tween him and Violet? ‘* Where is your 
brother?” he said, as he rose from his 
chair. 

‘*Oswald is in London. He was here 
not an hour before you came in.” 

‘* Where is he staying?” 

“At Mauregy’s. e goes down on 
Tuesday, I think. He is to see his father 
to-morrow morning.” 

‘* By agreement ?” 

‘“*Yes;—by agreement. There is a 
new trouble,— about money that they think 
to be due tome. But I cannot tell you all 
now. There have been some words between 
Mr. Kennedy and papa. But I won't talk 
about it. You would find Oswald at Mau- 
regy’s at any hour before eleven to-mor- 
row.” 

‘* Did he say anything about me?” asked 
Phineas. 

‘*We mentioned your name certainly.” 

**I do not ask from vanity, but I want to 
know whether he is angry with me.” 

‘*Angry with you! Not in the least, 
I'll tell you just what he said. He said he 
should not wish to live even with you, but 
that he would sooner try it with you than 
with any man he ever knew.” 

‘* He had got a letter from me?” 

‘*He did not say so;—but he did not 
say he had not.” 

‘*I will see him to-morrrow if I can.” 
And then Phineas prepared to go. 

‘*One word, Mr. Finn,” said Lady Laura, 
‘hardly looking him in the face and yet 
making an effort todo so. ‘‘I wish you to 
forget what I said to you at Loughlinter.” 

** It shall be as though it were forgotten,” 
said Phineas. 

**Let it be absolutely forgotten. In 
such a case a man is bound to do all that a 
woman asks him, and no man has a truer 
spirit of chivalry than yourself. That is 

1. Look in when you can. I will not 
ask you to dine here as yet, because we are 
so frightfully dull. Do your best on Tues- 
day and then let us see you on Wednesday. 
Good-bye.” 

Phineas as he walked across the path to- 
wards his club made up his mind that he 
would forget the scene by the waterfall. 
He had never quite known what it had 
meant, and he would wipe it away from his 
mind altogether. He acknowledged to him- 
self that chivalry did demand of him that he 
should never allow himself to think of Lady 
Laura’s rash words to him. That she was 
not happy with her husband was very clear 
to him;—but that was altogether another 
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affair. She might be unhappy with her 
husband without indulging any guilty love. 
He had never thought it possible that she 
could be happy living with such a husband 
as Mr. Kennedy. All that, however, was 
now past remedy, and she must simply en- 
dure the mode of life which she had pre- 
pared for herself. There were other 
men and women in London tied together 
for better and worse, in reference to whose 
union their friends knew that there would 
be no better ;— that it must be all worse. 
Lady Laura must bear it, as it was borne 
by many another married woman. 

On the Monday morning Phineas called 
at Mauregy’s Hotel at ten o’clock, but in 
spite of Lady Laura’s assurance to the con- 
t , he found that Lord Chiltern was out. 
He had felt some palpitation at the heart as 
he made his inquiry, knowing well the fie 
nature of the man he expected to see. tt 
might be that there would be some actual 
personal conflict between him and this half- 
mad lord before he got back again into the 
street. What Lady Laura had said about 
her brother did not in the estimation of 
Phineas make this at all the less probable. 
The half-mad lord was so singular in his 
ways that it might well be that he should 
speak handsomely of a rival behind his back 
and yet take him by the throat as soon as 
they were together, face to face. And yet; 
as Phineas thought, it was necessary that he 
should see the half-mad lord. He had writ- 
ten a letter to which he had received no re- 
ply, and he considered it to be incumbent 
on him to ask whether it had been received 
and whether an 
to be given. He went therefore to Lord 
Chiltern at once, —as I have said, with some 
feeling at his heart that there might be vio- 
lence, at any rate of words, before he should 
find himself again in the street. But Lord 
Chiltern was not there. All that the porter 
knew was that Lord Chiltern intended to 
leave the house on the —— morning. 
Then Phineas wrote a note and left it with 
the porter. 


“‘Dear CuiLtTerN, —I particularly want 
to see you with reference to a letter 1 wrote 
to you last summer. I must be in the House 
to-day from four till the debate is over. I 
will be at the Reform Club from two till 
half-past three, and will come if you will 
send for me, or I will meet you anywhere at 
any hour to-morrow morning. 7 

” 


‘Yours, always, 

No message came to him at the Reform 
Club, and he was in his seat in’ the House 
by four o’clock. During the debate a note 
was brought to him which ran as follows : — 


answer to it was intended 
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‘*T have got your letter this moment. Of 
course we must meet. I hunt on Tuesday, 
and go down by the early train; but I will 
come to town on Wednesday. We shall re- 
quire to be private, and I will therefore be 
at your rooms at one o’clock on ect day. 

ee ” 


Phineas at once perceived that the note 
was a hostile note, written in an angry spirit, 
—written to one whom the writer did not 
at the moment acknowledge to be his friend. 
This was certainly the case, whatever Lord 
Chiltern may have said to his sister as to his 
friendship for Phineas. Phineas crushed 


the note into his pocket, and of course de- 
at 


termined that he would be in his rooms 
the hour named. 
The debate was opened by a speech from 
Mr. Mildmay, in which that gentleman at 
great length and with much perspicuity ex- 
wee his notion of that measure of Par- 
iamentary Reform which he thought to be 
necessary. He was listened to with great 
attention to the close, — and perhaps, at the 
end of his speech, with more attention than 
usual, as there had gone abroad a rumour 
that the Prime Minister intended to declare 
that this would be the last effort of his life 
in that course. But, if he ever intended to 
utter such a pledge, his heart misgave him 
when the time came for uttering it. 
merely said that as the management of the 
bill in committee would be an affair of much 
labour, and probably spread over many 
nights, he would be assisted in his work by 
his colleagues, and especially by his right 
honourable friend the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. It was then understood 
that Mr. Gresham would take the lead should 
the bill go into committee ; — but it was un- 
derstood also that no resignation of leader- 
ship had been made by Mr. Mildmay. 
he measure now proposed to the House 
was very much the same as that which had 
been brought forward in the last session. 
The existing theory of British representa- 
tion was not to be changed, but the actual 
practice was to be brought nearer to the 
ideal theory. The ideas of manhood suf- 
frage, and of electoral districts, were to be 
as for ever removed from the bulwarks of 
the British Constitution. There were to be 
counties with agricultural constituencies, 
purposely arranged to be purely agricultu- 
ral, whenever the nature of the counties 
would gdmit of its being so. No artificen 
at Reform, let him be Conservative or Lib- 
eral, can make Middlesex or Lancashire ag- 
ricultural; but Wiltshire and Suffolk were 
to be preserved inviolable to the plough, — 
and the apples of Devonshire were still to 
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have their sway. Every town in the three 
kingdoms with a certain population was to 
have two members. Bui here there was 
much room for cavil,—as all men knew 
would be the case. Who shall say what is 


a town, or where shall be its limits? Bits 
of counties might be borrowed, so as to 
lessen the Conservatism of the country with- 
out endangering the Liberalism of the bor- 


ough. And then there were the boroughs 
with one member, — and then the groups of 
little boroughs. In the discussion of any 
such arrangement how easy is the picking of 
holes, how impossible the fabrication of a 
garment that shall be impervious to such 
picking! Then again there was that great 
question of the ballot. On that there was 
to be tio mistake. Mr. Mildmay again 
pledged himself to disappear from the Treas- 
ury bench should any motion, clause, or res- 
olution be carried by that House in favour 
of the ballot. He spoke for three hours, 
and then left the carcass of his bill to be 
fought for by the opposing armies. 

o reader of these pages will desire that 
the speeches in the debate should be even 
indicated. It soon became known that the 
Conservatives would not divide the House 
against the second reading of the bill. They 
declared, however, very plainly their inten- 
tion of so altering the clauses of the bill in 
committee, — or at least of attempting so to 
do, —as to make the bill their bill, rather 
than the bill of their opponents. To this 
Mr. Palliser replied that as long as nothin 
vital was touched the Government woul 
only be too happy to oblige their friends 
opposite. If anything vital were touched, 
the Government could only fall back upon 
their friends on that side. And in this way 
men were very civil to each other. But 
Mr. Turnbull, who opened the debate on 
the Tuesday, thundered out an assurance to 
ge and men that he would divide the 

ouse on the second reading of the bill it- 
self. He did not doubt but that there were 
many good men and true to go with him into 
the lobby, but into the lobby he would go if 
he had no more than a single friend to sup- 
port him. And he warned the Sovereign, 
and he warned the House, and he warned the 

ople of England, that the measure of Re- 
orm now proposed by a so-called liberal 
Minister was a measure prepared in concert 
with the ancient enemies of the people. He 
was very loud, very angry, and quite success- 
ful in hallooing down sundry attempts which 
were made to interrupt him. ‘I find,” he 
said, ‘‘that there are many members here 
who do not know me yet,—young mem- 
bers, pow. who are green from the 
waste lands and road-sides of private life. 
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They will know me soon, and then, may be, 
there will be less of this foolish noise, less 
of this elongation of unnecessary necks. 
Our Rome must be aroused to a sense of its 
danger by other voices than these.” He 
was called ta order, but it was ruled that he 
had not been out of order, —and he was 
very triumphant. Mr. Monk answered him, 
and it was declared afterwards that Mr. 
Monk’s speech was one of the finest pieces 
of oratory that had ever been uttered in 
that House. He made one remark personal 
to Mr. Turnbull. ‘I quite agreed with the 
right honourable gentleman in the chair,” 
he said, ‘‘ when he declared that the hon- 
ourable member was not out of order just 
now. Weall of us agree with him always 
on such points. The rules of our House 
have been laid down with the utmost lati- 
tude, so that the course of our debates ma 
not be frivolously or too easily pace 4 
But a member may be so in order as to in- 
cur the displeasure of the House, and to 
merit the reproaches of his countrymen.” 
This little duel gave great life to the debate ; 
but it was said that those two great Reform- 
ers, Mr. Turnbull and Mr. Monk, could 
never again meet as friends. 

In the course of the debate on Tuesday 
Phineas got upon his legs. The reader, [ 
trust, will remember that hitherto he had 
failed altogether as a speaker. On one oc- 
casion he had lacked even the spirit to use 
and deliver an oration which he had pre- 
pared. On a second occasion he 
broken down,— woefully, and past all re- 
demption, as said those who were not his 
friends,— unfortunately, but not past re- 
demption, as said those who were his true 
friends. After that once again he had risen 
and said a few plain words which had called 
fornoremark, and had been spokenas though 
he were jn the habit of addressing the House 
daily. It may be doubted whether there 
were half-a-dozen men now present who 
recognised the fact that this man, who was 
so well-known to so many of them, was now 
about to make another attempt at a first 
speech. Phineas himself diligently at- 
tempted to forget that such was the case. 
He had prepared for himself a few headings 
of what he intended .to say, and on one or 
two points had arranged his words. His 
hope was that even though he should forget 
the words, he might still be able to cling to 
the thread of his Temes. When he found 
himself again upon his legs amidst those 
crowded seats, for a few moments there 
came upon him that old sensation of awe. 
Again things grew dim before his eyes, and 
again he hardly knew at which end of that 
long chamber the Speaker was sitting. But 
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there arose within him a sudden courage, 
as soon as the sound of his own voice in 
that room had made itself intimate to his 
ear; and after the first few sentences, all 
fear, all awe was gone from him. When he 
read his speech in the report afterwards, he 
found that he had strayed very wide of his 
intended course, but he had strayed without 
tuthbling into ditches, or falling into sunken 

its. He had spoken much from Mr. 
fonk’s letter, but had had the grace to ac- 
knowledge whence had come his inspiration. 
He hardly knew, however, whether he had 
again failed or not, till Barrington Erle 
came up to him as they were leaving the 
House, with his old easy pressing manner. 
**So you have got into form at last,” he 
said. ‘I always thought that it would 
come. I never for a moment believed but 
- that it would come sooner or later.” Phin- 
eas Finn answered not a word ; but he went 
home and lay awake all night triumphant. 
The verdict of Barrington Erle sufficed to 
assure him that he had succeeded. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
A ROUGH ENCOUNTER. 


Purveas, when he woke, had two mat- 
ters to occupy his mind,—his success of 
the previous night and his coming interview 
with Lord Chiltern. He stayed at home 
the whole morning, knowing that nothing 
could be done before the hour Lord Chil- 
tern had named for his visit. He read 
every word of the debate, studiously post- 
poning the perusal of his own speech till he 
should come to it indue order. And then he 
wrote to his father, commencing his letter 
as though ‘his writing had no reference to 
the affairs of the previous night. But he 
soon found himself compelled to break into 
some mention of it. ‘* 1 send you a.Times,” 
he said, ‘‘in order that you may see that I 
have had my finger in the pie. i have hith- 
erto abstained from putting myself forward 
in the House, partly through a base fear for 
which I despise myself, and partly through 
a feeling of prudence that a man of my age 
should not be in a hurry to gather laurels. 
This is literally true. ‘There has been the 
fear, and there has been the prudencev 
My wonder is, that I have not incurred 
more contempt from others because I have 
been a coward. People have been so kind 
to me that I must suppose them to have 
judged me more leniently than I have 
judged myself.” Then, as he was putting 
up the paper, he looked again at his own 
speech, and of course read every word of 
it once more. As he did so it occurred to 
him that the reporters had been more than 
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courteous to him. The man who had fol- 
lowed him had been, he thought, at any 
rate as long-winded as himself; but to this 
orator less than half a column had been 

nted. To him had been granted ten 
ines in big type, and after that a whole col- 
umn and a half. Let Lord Chiltern come 
and do his worst! 

When it wanted but twenty minutes to 
one, and he was beginning to think in what 
way he had better answer the half-mad lord, 
should the lord in his wrath be very mad, 
there came to him a note by the hand of 
some messenger. He knew at once that it 
was from Lady Laura, and opened it in hot 
hasté. It was as follows :— 


** Dear Mr. Finn, 
**We are all talking about your speech. 
My father was in the gallery and heard it, 
—and said that he had to thank me for 
sending you to Loughton. That made me 
very happy. Mr. Kennedy declares that 
you were eloquent, but too short. That 
coming from him is praise indeed. I have 
seen Barrington, who takes pride to himgelf 
that you are his political child. Violet says 

that it is the only speech she ever read. 
was there, and was delighted. I was sure 

that it was in you to do it. ' 
** Yours, L. K. 


‘*T suppose we shall see you after the 
House is up, but I write this as I shall 
barely have an opportunity of speaking to 
you then. I shall be in Portman Square, 
not at home, from six till seven.” 


The moment in which Phineas refolded 
this note, and put it into his breast coat- 
ocket was, I think, the happiest of his life. 
Then, before he had withdrawn his hand 
from his breast, he remembered that what 
was now about to take place between him 
and Lord Chiltern would probably be the 
means of separating him altogether from 
Lady Laura and her family. Nay, might it 
not render it necessary that he should aban- 
don the seat in Parliament which had been 
conferred upon him by the personal kind- 
ness of Lord Brentford? Let that be as it 
might. One thing was clear to him. He 
would not abandon Violet Effingham till he 
should be desired to do so in the plainest 
erself. 


language by Violet Effingham 
Looking at his watch he saw that it was one 
o’clock, and at that moment Lord Chiltern 
was announced. 

Phineas went forward immediately with 


his hand out to meet his visitor. ‘‘ Chil- 
tern,” he said, ‘‘ I am very glad to see ol 
But Lord Chiltern did not take his d. 
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Passing on to the table, with his hat still on 
his head, and with a dark scowl upon ‘his 
brow, the young lord stood for a few mo- 
ments perfectly silent. Then he chucked 
a letter across the table to the spot at which 
Phineas was standing. Phineas, taking u 
the letter, perceived that it was that whic 
he, in his great attempt to be honest, had 
written from the inn at Loughton. ‘It is 
my own letter to you,” he said. 

«Yes; itis your letterto me. I received 
it oddly enough together with your own 
note at Mauregy’s, —on Monday morning. 
It has been round the world, I suppose, 
and reached me only then. You must 
withdraw it.” 

‘* Withdraw it ?” 

‘‘ Yes, sir, withdraw it. As far as I can 
learn, without asking any question which 
would have committed myself or the young 
lady, you have not acted upon it. You 
have not yet done what you there threaten 
todo. In that you have been very wise, 
and there can be no difficulty in your with- 
drawing the letter.” 

**T certainly shall net withdraw it, Lord 
Chiltern.” 

. **Do you remember — what —I once — 
told you, — about myself and Miss Effing- 
ham?” This question he asked very slow- 
ly, pausing between the words, and lashing 
full into the face of his rival, towards whom 
And his 


he had gradually come nearer. 
countenance, as he did so, was by no means 


‘ace The redness of his complexion 
ad become more ruddy than usual; he still 
wore his hat as though with studied inso- 
lence; his right hand was clenched; and 
there was that look of angry purpose in his 
eye which no man likes to see in the eye of 
an antagonist. Phineas was afraid of no 
violence, personal to himself; but he was 
afraid of, — of what I may, 
call **a row.” To be tumbling over the 
chairs and tables with his late friend and 
— enemy in Mrs. Bunce’s room would 

most unpleasant to him. If there were 
to be blows he, too, must strike;— and he 
was very averse to strike Lady Laura’s 
brother, Lord Brentford’s son, Violet Ef- 
fingham’s friend. If need be, however, he 
would strike. 

‘*I suppose I remember what you mean,” 
said Phineas. ‘‘I think you declared that 
you would quarrel with any man who might 
presumé to address Miss Effingham. Is it 
that to which. you allude?” 

‘Tt is that,” said Lord Chiltern. 

‘*I remember what you said very well. 
If ~~ else was to deter me from askin 
Miss Effingham to be my wife, you wi 
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hardly think that that ought to have any 
weight. The threat had no weight.” 

‘*Tt was not spoken as a threat, sir, and 
that you know as well asI do. It was said 
from a friend to a friend,—as I thought 
then. But it is not the less true. - I wonder 
what you can think of faith and truth and 
honesty of purpose when you took advan- 
tage of my absence,— you, whom I had tolda 
thousand times that I loved her better than 
my own soul! You stand before the world 
as a rising man, and I stand before the 
world asaman—damned. You have been 
chosen by my father to sit for our family 
borough, while I am an outcast from his 
house. You have Cabinet Ministers for 
your friends, while I have hardly a decent 
associate left to me in the world. But I can 
say of myself that I have never done any- 
thing unworthy of a gentleman, while this 
thing that you are doing is unworthy of the 
lowest man.” 

‘*T have done nothing unworthy,” said 
Phineas. ‘I wrote to you instantly when 
I had resolved, —though it was painful to 
me to have to tell such a secret to any one.” 

‘*You wrote! Yes; when I was miles 
distant; weeks, months away. But I did 
not come here to ballyrag like 
man. I got your letter only on Monday, and 
know nothing of what has occurred. 
Miss Effingham to be—your wife?” Lord 
Chiltern had now come quite close to Phin- 
eas, and Phineas felt that that clenched fist 
might be in his face in half a moment. Miss 
Effingham of course was not engaged to him, 
but it seemed to him that if he were now so 
to declare, such declaration would appear 
to have been drawn from him by fear. ‘I 
ask you,” said Lord Chiltern, ‘* in what po- 
sition you now stand towards Miss Effing- 
ham. Ifyou are not a coward you will tell 
” 

‘* Whether I tell you or not, you know 
that I am not a coward,” said Phineas. 

**I shall have to try,” said Lord Chil- 
tern. ‘But if you please I will ask you 
for an answer to my question.” 

Phineas paused for a moment, thinking 
what honesty of purpose and a high spirit 
would, when combined together, demand of 
him, and together with these requirements 
he felt that he was bound to join some feel- 
ing of duty towards Miss Effingham. Lord 
Chiltern was standing there, fiery red, with 
his hand still clenched, and his hat still on, 
waiting for hisanswer. ‘‘ Let me have your 
question again,” said Phineas, ‘‘ and I will 
answer it if I find that I can do so without 
loss of self-respect.” 

**T ask you in what position you stand 
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towards Miss Effingham. Mind, I do not 
doubt at all, but I choose to have a reply 
from yourself.” 

«You will remember, of course, that I can 
only answer to the best of my belief.” 

‘* Answer to the best of your belief.” 

‘*T think she regards me as an intimate 
friend.” 

**Had you said an indifferent acquain- 
tance, you would, I think, have been near- 
er the mark. But we will let that be. I 
presume I may understand that you have 


given up any idea of changing that posi- 
tion P” 


‘*You may understand nothing of the 
kind, Lord Chiltern.” 

** Why ; — what hope have ol 

‘* That is another thing. I shall not speak 
of that ; — at any rate not to _ 

. Then, sir, —” and now Lord Chiltern 
advanced another step and raised his hand 
as though he were about to put it with some 
form of violence on the person of his rival. 

** Stop, Chiltern,” said Phineas, stepping 
back, so that there was some article of fur- 
niture between him and his adversary. ‘‘I 
do not choose that there should be a riot 
here.” 

** What do you call a riot, sir? I believe 
that after all you are a poltroon. What I 


—_ of you is that you shall meet me. 
Ww 


ou do that?” 

‘** You mean, —to fight?” 

** Yes, — to fight ; to fight; to fight. For 
what other purpose do you suppose 
can wish to meet you?” Phineas felt at the 
moment that the fighting of a duel would be 
destructive to all his political hopes. Few 
Englishmen fight duels in these days. They 
who do so are always reckoned to be fools. 
And a duel between him and Lord Brent- 
ford’s son must, as he thought, separate him 
from Violet, from Lady Laura, from Lord 
Brentford, and from his borough. But yet 
how could he refuse? ‘‘ What have you to 
think of, sir, when such an offer as that is 
made to you?” said the fiery-red lord. 

‘*T have to think whether I have courage 
enough to refuse to make myself an ass.” 

** You say that you do not wish to have a 
riot. That is your way to escape what you 
call —a riot.” 

** You want to bully me, Chiltern.” 

“No, sir; —I simply Want this, that you 
should leave me where you found me, and 
not interfere with that which you have long 
known I claim as my own.” 

** But it is not your own.” 

** Then you can only fight me.” 

** You had better send some friend to me, 
and I will name some one, whom he shail 
meet.” 
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‘* Of course I will do that if I have your 
promise to meet me. We can be in Bel 
gium in an hour or two, and back again in 
a few more hours ; —that is, any one of us 
who may chance to be alive.” 

**T will select a friend, and will tell him 
everything, and yen as he bids me.” 

** Yes;— some old steady-going buffer. 
Mr. Kennedy, perhaps.” gies 

‘*It will certainly not be Mr. Kennedy. 
I shall probably ask Laurence Fitzgibbon 
to manage for me in such an affair.” 

‘* Perhaps you will see him at once then, 
so that Colepepper may arrange with him 
this afternoon. And let me assure you, Mr. 
Finn, that there will be a meeting between 
us after some fashion, let the ideas of your 
friend Mr. Fitzgibbon be what they may.” 
Then Lord Chiltern proposed to go, but 
turned again as he was going. ‘‘ And re- 
member this,” he said, ‘‘my complaint is 
that you have been false to me, — 
false; not that you have fallen in love wit 
this young lady or with that.” Then the 
fiery-red lord opened the door for himself 
and took his departure. 

Phineas, as soon as he was alone, walked 
down to the House, at which there was an 
early sitting. As he went there was one 
great uestion which he had to settle with 

imself,—was there any justice in the 
charge made against him that he had been 
false to his friend? When he had thought 
over the matter at Saulsby, after rushing 


I| down there that he might throw himself at 


Violet’s feet, he had assured himself that 
such a letter as that which he resolved to 
write to Lord Chiltern would be even chiv- 
alrous in its absolute honesty. He would 
tell his purpose to Lord Chiltern the mo- 
ment that his purpose was formed ;— and 
would afterwards speak of Lord Chiltern 
behind his back as one dear friend should 
— of another. Had Miss Effingham 
shown the slightest intention of accepting 
Lord Chiltern’s offer, he would have ac- 
knowledged to himself that the circum- 
stances of his position made it impossible that 
he should, with honour, become his friend’s 
rival. But was he to be debarred for ever 
from getting that which he wanted because 
Lord Chiltern wanted it also, — knowing, as 
he did so well, that Lord Chiltern could 
not ie thing which he wanted? All 
2. : —_ — on for my ha 

sby. But now the c against him 
that he had been false to his friend rang in 
his ears and made him unhappy. It cer- 
tainly was true that Lord Chiltern had not 
given up his hopes, and that he had spoken 
probably more openly to Phineas respecting 
them than he had done to any other human 
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being. If it was true that he had been false, 
then he must comply with any requisition 
which Lord Chiltern might make, — short 
of voluntarily giving up the lady. He must 
fight if he were asked to do so, even though 
fighting were his ruin. 

When in in the House yesterday’s 
scene came back upon him, and more than 
one man came to him congratulating him. 
Mr. Monk took his hand and spoke a word 
tohim. The old Premier nodded to him. 
Mr. Gresham greeted him; and Planta- 
genet Palliser openly told him that he had 
made a good speech. How sweet would all 
this have been had there not been ever at 
his heart the remembrance of his terrible 
difficulty, —the consciousness that he was 
about to be forced into an absurdity which 
would put an end to all this sweetness. 
Why was the world in England so severe 
against duelling? After all, as he regarded 
the matter now, a duel might. be the best 
way, nay, the only way, out of a difficulty. 
If he might only be allowed to go out with 
Lord Chiltern the whole thing might be ar- 
ranged. If he were not shot he might carry 
on his suit with Miss Effingham unfettered 
by any impediment on that side. And if he 
were shot, what matter was that to any one 
but himself? Why should the world be so 
= — so foolishly chary of human 

ef 

Laurence Fitzgibbon did not come to the 
House, and Phineas looked for him at both 
the clubs which he frequented, —leaving a 
note at each as he did not find him. He 
also left a note for him at his lodgings in 
Duke street. ‘‘ I must see you this evening. 
I shall dine at the Reform Club, — pray 
come there.” After that, Phineas went up 
to Portman Square, in accordance with the 
instructions received from Lady Laura. 

There he saw Violet Effingham, meeting 
her for the first time since he had parted 
from her on the great steps at Saulsby. 
Of course he spoke to her, and of course 
she was gracious to him. But her gracious- 
ness was only a smile and his speech was 
only a word. There were many in the 
room, but not enough to make privacy pos- 
sible, — as it becomes possible at a crowded 
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eveni ing. Lord Brentford was 
rae tg ey My Bonteens, and Barring- 
ton Erle, and Lady Glencora Palliser, and 
Lord Cantrip with his young wife. It was 
manifestly a meeting of Liberals, semi-social 
and semi-political;—so arranged that la- 
dies might feel that some interest in politics 
was allowed to them, and aig some in- 
fluence also. Afterwards Mtr. alliser him- 
self came in. Phineas, however, was most 
struck by finding that Laurence Fitzgibbon 
was there, and that Mr. Kennedy was not. 
In re to Mr. Kennedy, he was quite 
sure that had such a meeting taken place 
before Lady Laura’s marriage, Mr. Kenned 
would have been present. ‘‘ I must spe 
to you as we go away,” said Phineas, whis- 
“emma, a word into Fitzgibbon’s ear. ‘I 

ve been leaving notes for you all about 
the town.” ‘Not a duel, I hope,” said 
Fitzgibbon. How pleasant it was,— that 
meeting ; or would have been had there not 
been that nightmare on his breast! They 
all talked as though there were perfect ac- 
cord between them and perfect confidence. 
There were there great men, — Cabinet 
Ministers, and beautiful women, — the wives 
and daughters of some of England’s highest 
nobles. And Phineas Finn, ate back, 
now and again, a thought to Killaloe, found 
himself among them as one of themselves. 
How could any Mr. Low say that he was 
wrong ? 

On a sofa near to him, so that he could 
almost touch her foot with his, was sitting 
Violet Effingham, and as he leaned over 
from his chair discussing some point in Mr. 
Mildmay’s bill with that most inveterate pol- 
itician, Lady Glencora, Violet looked mto 
his faceand smiled. Ohheavens! If Lord 
Chiltern and he might only toss up as to 
which of them should go to Patagonia and 
remain there for the next ten years, and 
which should have Violet Effingham for a 
wife in London! 

‘*Come along, Phineas, if you mean to 
come,” said Laurence Fitzgibbon. Phineas 
was of course bound to go, though Lady 
Glencora was still talking Radicalism, and 
Violet Effingham was still smiling ineffably. 





THE young Emperor of China has just taken 


to himself a wiie, and the accompanying circum- 
stances strongly remind us of the opening chap- 
ters in the Book of Esther :— One hundred and 
twenty young girls, ranging from eleven to 
nineteen years old, were admitted to the palace 
on the previous evening as candidates, Seven 
were chosen from this number, who had to sub- 
mit toan examination before the Empress-mo- 
ther, whose business it is to make the choice. 
Letters from Pekin of the 2nd of April inform 





us that the young .lady upon whom the choice 
of the Prince and ip ane fell was born at 
Moukden, in the province of Chingking, that 
she had attained her eleventh year, and that she 
was extremely beautiful. She belongs to a fam- 
ily that for fifteen years enjoyed the high favour 
of the late Emperor Tao-Kouang. It is stated 
that the majority of the Emperor Tchoung-Tché 
will shortly be declared, and that he will then 
take the direction of affairs. 
London Review. 
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From The Christian Observer. 
HABAKKUKE: A STUDY FOR ‘THE TIMES. 


Tue book of Habakkuk is a whole. The 
first chapter leads to the second, and the 
third springs out of the contents of the first 
and the second. And throughout the book 
there is a commingling of the representative 
man, and of the prophet, in Habakkuk’s own 
person. Having begun, as the representa- 
tive of the Lord’s saints, in bewailing the 
sins and obduracy of his nation (i. 2-4), he 
is inspired, as a prophet, to denounce divine 
awful judgments on account of them at the 
hands of the Chaldeans. te 1.) Then, 
passing on into the time o pes: he 
again, as a perp mere of the saints, ex- 
postulates with God against the terrible in- 
fliction; and so, again, as a prophet, is in- 
spired to foretell destruction on the Chal- 
deans, for their pride and cruelties, even 
though they were the Lord’s scourge on Ju- 
dah. (ii.) And then, finally, merging the 
character of prophet in the character of the 
representative of the saints, he gives expres- 
sion, in his ** rayer” of ‘‘ the prophet,” to 
indescribable feelings of awe at the judgment 


which punished his nation’s sins and de- 
stroyed the Chaldeans ; and to the calm con- 
‘fidence of faith, in the prospect of the final 


salvation of the Lord’s true people. And 
in all this Habakkuk is a pattern to ourselves. 
Of course, we are not to expect to become 
prophets as he was a prophet; but we are 
to use the prophecies which have been given 
us. And certainly, after his model, as a 
representative of the saints, we are to be- 
wail the sins and obduracy of our times ; re- 
gard the evils they entail as divine judg- 
ments ; and so, while we tremble under the 
display of God’s righteous indignation, we 
shall, through the supply of the Spirit, the 
Comforter, rejoice in sure hope of the prom- 
ised ‘‘ salvation” of the faithful, which is 
‘*ready to be revealed” in the day of the 
Lord Jesus. 

1. First, then, taking Habakkuk for our 
exemplar, we learn to ‘‘enter into” our 
** closet, and shut the door” about us and 
mourn before our Father, ‘‘ in secret,” for 
the sins and obduracy of our day. And 
truly, here we have woeful cause to take up 
Habakkuk’s language, **O Lord, why dost 
thou show me iniquity, and cause me to be- 
hold grievance?” Social, mercantile, and 
fashionable life teems around us with prac- 
tices on account of which ‘‘the name of 
God and his doctrine” are blasphemed. 
In civil life and affairs of state, principle is, 
on all sides, with increasing boldness sacri- 
ficed to expediency and party interests ; 
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and a spirit of insubordination and pre- 
sumption would prostrate legislative and 
executive government before popular de- 
mands; and underminings approach even 
the throne itself. Above all, in the churches, 
lukewarmness and unfaithfulness convert lib- 
erality into licentiousness; defiance of au- 
thority is met with imbecility ; in doctrine, 
the foundations are destroyed by rationalis- 
tic ahd Romanising opinions and teachings ; 
sensous tastes and displays unspiritualise 
the worship of many congregations; and, 
while Protestantism becomes a bye-word, 
or is half bashfully avowed, the ceaseless in- 
trigues of Popery are daring and fatally en- 
croaching. Allis confusion in the church. 
‘* There are that raise up strife and conten- 
tion; and therefore the law is slacked, and 
judgment doth never go forth.” And for 
all these ‘‘ abominations in the midst of” 
us, it becomes us, with the saints whom 
Habakkuk represented, to be ‘‘ men that 
sigh and cry. 

2. And what ‘‘ answer” from the Lord are 
we to look for, as we ‘‘ stand upon” our 
‘*watch and set” ourselves ‘‘ upon the tow- 
er,” in the devotions of the closet, and in 
meditations on the Scriptures, and so ‘‘ watch 
to see what He will say unto” us? As we 
have said, we anticipate no such voice as 
spake to the prophet — ‘‘ Write the vision !” 

ut we may reckon on having visions which 
are written made plain to us, as being now 
realised in their general principles and broad- 
er features. ‘‘ They chose new gods; then 
was war in the gates.” ‘Shall I not visit 
for these things? saith the Lord; and shall 
not my soul be avenged on sucha nation 
as this? ” ‘Shall there be evil in a city, 
and the Lord hath not done it?” ‘* Thou 
hast destroyed all them that go a-whoring 
from thee.” ‘*As many as I love I rebuke 
and chasten.” Such general principles we 
shall ‘*‘ read,” and be taught to trace, in our 
troubles, with this conviction of Habakkuk 
as our representative,—‘*‘O Lord, thou 
hast ordained them for judgment; and O 
mighty God, thou hast established them for 
correction!” And, at least, we shall be led 
to recognise in our troubles these broader 
features of unfulfilled prophecy, — ‘* When 
the Son of man cometh, shall he find faith on 
the earth? ” ‘‘ Because iniquity shall abound, 
the love of many shall wax cold.” ‘‘ In the 
last days perilous times shall come.” ‘Be- 
hold I come as a thief! Blessed is he that 
watcheth, and keepeth his garments; lest 
he walk naked and they see his shame.” 
Yea, we shall discern the Lord’s retributive 
righteous judgments on the sins of our 
Church and nation in the calamities that 
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vex us; and shall understand that the Lord 
is not doing ‘‘ without cause” all that He 
is thus doing in us, in these ‘‘ last times.” 

True; we shall not fall into such a mor- 
bid state as to dwell exclusively on the dark 
side of this picture. Rather, we shall ac- 
knowledge, that, in God’s infinite mercy, 
our churches are a blessing to our own 
realms, and throughout the wide world ; 
that the charity abounds with us which vis- 
its ‘‘ the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion,” and considers the poor ; and that 
many of the Lord’s remembrances have 
‘*power with God” for us and ‘‘ prevail.” 
Yet this admission only increases our dilem- 
ma ; for still there is a feebleness for good 
which is almost inexplicable. A feeling of 
uneasiness, a want of sober trustworthy 
combination, and dissensions, paralyze the 
exertions of those who are in the main 
‘like-minded ;” while new alarms startle 
us in unexpected quarters ; and, with mar- 
vellous facility, long cherished and avowed 
sentiments are cast to the winds; our 
time-honoured bulwarks are betrayed in 
Church and State; and the foe rushes on, 
and shouts already for victory. God seems 
**not.to hear,” and it begins to look as 
though He would ‘ not save.” 

Nor shall we think to escape heavier in- 
flictions still. ‘‘ The vision is yet for an ap- 

inted time.” ‘Till the Lord: come” — 
1s **the end” of it; and only when ‘ in- 
iquity is come to the full,” will the Lord say, 
‘* Now will I arise!” Ourspirit, therefore, 
will be ordered by this prescribed rule, 
— ‘‘ Though it tarry. wait for it!” ‘‘ Here 
is the patience of the saints.” ‘‘ Yet a lit- 
tle while and he that shall come will come 
and will not ve 

3. And in this waiting season we, as 
Habakkuk did, shall feel and cherish holy 
trembling. The terrible manifestation of 
God’s hatred of sin and judgment on sinners 
ought to stimulate us, in the fear of God, 
to ‘‘ watch and pray, lest” we ‘‘enter into 
temptation ;” and the obstinacy with which 
the adversaries of God notwithstanding defy 
his vengeance, ought to overwhelm us wit 
alarm at the power of the devil to infatuate. 
And because we now witness the social, civil, 
and ecclesiastical convulsions, which immor- 
ality, infidelity, and religious apostacy cre- 
ate ; and knowalso from the page of prophecy 
that even such physical convulsions shall be 
added to them, in ‘‘ the end of all things,” 





as Habakkuk has compared with the terrors 
of the deluge, and of God’s descent on Sinai 
(iii. 3—14) ; the exhortation of St. Peter | 
is most appropiate to us: ‘* Seeing that all | 
these things shall be dissolved, what man-' 
ner of persons ought ye to be in all holy) 
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conversation and godliness ? Seeing that ye 
look for such things, be diligent that ye 
may be found of him in peace, without spot, 
a blameless.” 

4. ‘**Nevertheless we, according to his 
promise, look for new heavens and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” Yes ; 
and so, lastly, Habakkuk is the saints’ repre- 
sentative also, in rgjoicing, even amidst tribu- 
lations and alarm, in a ‘‘ good hope through 
grace,” ‘‘in hope of the glory of God.” 
** Although the fig tree shall not blossom, 
neither shall fruit be in the vines; the 
labour of the olive shall fail, and the fields 
shall yield no meat; the flock shall be cut 
off from the fold, and there shall be no herd 
in the stalls: yet I will rejoice in the Lord, 
I will joy in the God of my salvation. The 
Lord God is my strength; and he will make 
my feet like hinds’ feet, and he will make 
me to walk upon mine high places.” Such 
was Habakkuk’s calm confidence of faith, be- 
fore ‘‘ life and immortality ” were ‘‘ brought, 
to light through the Gospel.” How, then, 
should saints lift up their heads, even though 
‘*the enemy should come in like a flood,” 
and there be ‘great tribulation, such as 
was not since the beginning of the world,” 
now that a risen and ascended Saviour has 
_gramaoge — ‘*To him that overcometh, will 

grant to sit with me in my throne; even 
as I also overcame, and am set down with my 
Father in his throne”? ‘‘ Such honour have 
all his saints.” ‘‘ At the end, the vision 
shall not lie.” ‘*The kingdom and domin- 
ion, and the greatness of the kingdom under 
the whole heaven, shall be given to the peo- 
ple of the saints of the Most High.” 

This is ‘‘ the blessed hope” of all God's 
the Great God 
st.” And here, 


elect, at ‘‘ the appearing o 
and our Saviour 5 esus Chri 
also, ‘‘ the vision” is made ‘‘ plain upon ta- 
bles, that he may run that readeth it.” And, 
therefore, as the crowning ‘‘ answer” to 
their trembling intercessions and ‘‘ patient 


waiting,” it is given to the Saints now, even 


‘‘in the day of trouble,” to ‘‘ abound in” 
this ‘‘ hope, through the power of the Holy 
Ghost.” The Lord God will make their 
** feet” also, with Habakkuk’s, ‘‘ like hinds’ 
feet,” in ever fresh vigour in the Lord’s 
work and for fighting the battles of the Lord, 
and make them to walk upon their ‘‘ high 
places ” in foretastes and exulting assurance 
of final victory. (1 Chron. xii. 8; Psalm 
xviii. 33.) 

Then ‘‘let us hear the conclusion of the 
whole matter.” As a prophet for God’s 
Church ‘in troublous times” and alarms, 
Habakkuk inculcates this standing practical 
lesson: ** Behold, his soul which is lifted up 
is not upright in him; but the just shall live 
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by his faith.” And, as a representative man, 
Habakkuk has bequeathed to believers in 
Christ’s Church, even in ‘ the last plagues," 
this standing prayer of ‘ patience of hope,” 
but of “ a contrite spirit :” ‘‘O Lord, revive 
thy work in the midst of the years, in the 
midst of the years make known; in wrath 
remember mercy.” 

‘* He which testifieth these things saith, 
Surely I come quickly; Amen. Even so, 
come, Lord Jesus.” T. H. 

Bexley. 


From The Westminster Review. 
NITRO-GLYCERINE: THE NEW EXPLOSIVE. 
. Watts’ Dictionary of Chemistry. Long- 
mans. Vol. ii. 1864. ; 
. Chemical News. Vols. xiii., xiv., xvi. 
London. 1866-7. 

British Association R . 1856. 

. Comptes Rendus, tome lxiii. 1866. 
Berg und hiittenmiinnische Zeitung. 1867. 
American Artizan. 1866. . 
Scientific American. 1866. 

American Journal of Mining. 1866. 
Private communications, &c. &c. 


In the early part of the year 1866 the 
substance known as nitro-glycerine, or blast- 
ing oil, was for the first time ushered into 
very prominent notice to most ordinary peo- 
ple, and even to many scientific people, in 
& very unusual and decidedly unceremonious 
manner. An explosion then occurred which 
was attended with the burning and ultimate 
destruction of the steamer European, one of 
the West India mail packets, while she was 
lying at the port of Colon or Aspinwall, on 
the Atlantic side of the Isthmus of Panama. 
As nitro-glycerine was known to have been 
on board, under the name of ‘glonvine,” 
or ‘‘glonvin oil,” and as it was known also 
that it was on its way to the gold mining 
districts of the North American Pacific 
States as an explosive or blasting agent, it 
was immediately concluded that the explo- 
sion was due to this substance, and to it 
only —whether rightly or wrongly we do 
not take time to inquire. On the 17th of 
December last an explosion of extraordina- 
ry violence, and proving fatal to seven per- 
sons, happened much nearer home, namely, 
on the Town Moor of Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
and in this instance there is no room for 
doubt, as it is absolutely certain that nitro- 

lycerine was the material which then and 
om exploded with such dreadfully fatal con- 
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sequences. Much that has been spoken and 
written regarding this Newcastle explosion, 
and the substance concerned in it, has been 
‘80 very incorrect, and so few people, com- 
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paratively, have anything but the very hazi- 
est notions regarding wilig-atyeushac, that 
we deem it almost necessary --at all events 
desirable—to give such a sketch of its 
birth, history, nature, properties, and uses, 
as shall be tolerably in accordance with truth, 
and so devoid of technicalities that it shall 
interest in some degree all those persons 
who wish information on one of the ‘things 
not generally known.” At the same time 
it is not undesirable to mention thus early 
that the writer is firmly convinced that 
nitro-glycerine is already a practical utility, 
and that it has an important future in store 
for itself. He is not a manufacturer of the 
substance, neither is he a manufacturer’s 
agent, and, consequently, he cannot be 
charged with having interested motives in 
saying a good word for this reviled sub- 
stance, and asking for it that fair play of 
which we Englishmen consider ourselves 
the champions. 

Nitro-glycerine had its birth in the chem- 
ical laboratory of the eminent French profes- 
sor, M. Pelouze, now upwards of twenty 
years ago. The person who brought it into 
existence, and added to the already count- 
less family of chemical compounds, was M. 
Ascagne heheten. a young Italian, who was 
then a student under Pelouze, and is now a 
professor in the Technical Institute of Tu- 
rin. By bringing a mixture of strong nitric 
and sulphuric acids —that is, common aqua- 
fortis and oil of vitriol—into intimate con- 
tact with glycerine, he found that he had 
ye sage a new compound which proved to 

e the very antithesis of glycerine, a sub- 
stance whose properties constitute it one of 
the best illustrations of neutral chemical 
bodies, a substance which has no positive 
chemical activity about it, but is one of the 
most sluggish and do-nothing bodies known 
to cheniists. This new compound, on the 
other hand, proved to be possessed of ex- 
plosive power of such extraordinary violence 
as to be almost incredible. ° 

In a few words, the following is some- 
thing like an outline of the process by 
means of which nitro-glycerine may be pre- 
pared for use: —A mixture is made of four 
parts or measures of oil of vitriol and two 
parts of — fuming nitric acid, the spe- 
cific gravity of which is as nearly as may be 
1.52. When this acid mixture has thor- 
oughly cooled down, one part or measure 
of glycerine in the dehydrated state —that 
is, free from water—is poured into it and 
the whole well stirred. Chemical action en- 
sues, attended with considerable increase 
of temperature and with the escape of ruddy 
brown fumes. To prevent the temperature 
becoming too great, the vessel is externally 
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cooled by being surrounded with ice. When 
the chemical action ceases, it is found that 
a yellowish oily-looking fluid comes to the 
surface: this is impure nitro-glycerine. To 
obtain it in the pure state, free from con- 
taminating acid, the whole liquid mass is 
thoroughly mixed with fifteen or twenty 
times its bulk of cold water, and then per- 
mitted to settle. ‘The nitro-glycerine col- 
lects in the lower part of the vessel and is 
drawn off by means of a siphon, or separa- 
ted by the process of decantation. It is 
afterwards washed so completely that not 
the slightest trace of acid is found in the 
washings. The great importance of this 
precaution will be seen shortly. 

What we have now in imagination pre- 
pared is nitro-glycerine —a substance whose 
chemical nature is, in every sense of the 
term, both curious and interesting. Its sci- 
entific name has misled some of the ready 
writers of the newspaper press regarding 
its composition. Not possessing any pro- 
found knowledge of chemistry, it wasalmost 
natural that they should say —one or more 
of them —that it consists of nitrogen and 
glycerine, and that the statement when once 
made, and made with a show of learning, 
should readily get currency, as was the case 
immediately after the Newcastle explosion. 
Like ordinary cotton or cellulose, glycerine, 
the material started with, consists of the 
three elementary substances — carbon, hy- 
drogen, and oxygen; but when treated in 
the manner already indicated, a nitro-com- 
pound results which contains the same three 
elements, the amount of hydrogen, however, 
having undergone a diminution, and a quan- 
tity of the nitric.acid in a somewhat altered 
or reduced form having taken its place. 
Although prepared from glycerine, the nitro- 
glycerine obtained does not, strictly speak- 
ing, contain that substance either; it is a 
new product entirely, consisting of nitric 
acid that has parted with some of its oxy- 
gen, and glycerine that has been robbed of 
a portion of its hydrogen, as already men- 
tioned. So much then for its name and its 
real composition ; and now as to its proper- 
ties. 

Nitro-glycerine, when perfectly pure, is a 
colourless liquid, decidedly heavier than 
glycerine (the specific gravities being, re- 
spectively, about 1.600 and 1.200), per- 
fectly inodorous, and possessed of a sweetish, 
aromatic, and pungent taste. It is power- 
fully poisonous, and even a small quantit 
placed on the tongue produces violent head- 
ache, and headache may also result from the 
absorption of a through the 
skin into the blood. On this account it is 
very desirable that the hands should be 
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gloved when working with vessels contain- 
ing it. Notwithstan what has frequently 
been said to the contrary, since the New- 
castle explosion, and in some instances said 
authoritatively by scientific men, nitro-gly- 
cerine per se, and when prepared in a pure 
state, is a very stable compound at ordinary 
temperatures; if, however, it be impure, 
and contain any of the acid used in prepar- 
ing it, there is a proneness to decomposition, 
and not only so, but decomposition even 
with explosive violence is almost certain to 
occur. When quite pure it will safely bear 
exposure to the temperature of boiling wa- 
ter, namely, 212° Lahr. It is not in the 
slightest degree volatile ; it is practically if 
not even absolutely insoluble in water, but 
in ether, alcohol, and especially wood-spirit 
or methyl-alcohol, it is freely dissolved. 
The property which especially characterizes 
this substance is its explosiveness, or, to be 
more exact, its _ explosive power, for 
it is not exploded with any unusual degree 
of facility. Of this property more shortly. 

Various persons have worked on nitro- 
Donning since it was first discovered by 

brero. Amongst others there may be 
mentioned Railton, Dr. J. H. Gladstone, 
De la Rue, Kapp, Dr. de Vrij, and beyond 
and above all others, Mr. Alfred Nobel, a 
Swedish gentleman of great scientific at- 
tainments. It was while acting in the ca- 
Samm | of a mining engineer that Mr. Nobel 

ecame acquainted with this wonderful sub- 
stance, and he quickly saw that as a blast- 
ing agent it might become immensely useful. 
He instituted numerous experiments in or- 
der that he might become thoroughly ac- 

uainted with its properties, and in order, 
likewise, that he might be able to prepare it 
in a state of absolute purity, and of per- 
fectly uniform quality, so that it might be 
secured against all that tendency to sponta- 
neous decomposition which had been ob- 
served by some of the earlier experimenters 
with it, and which is still spoken of by very 
recent writers. 

What the Austrian General Von Lenk did 
for gun-cotton or nitro-cellulose, the Swed- 
ish mining engineer did for nitro-glycerine ; 
he removed it from the laboratory and do- 
main of the scientific and theoretical. chem- 
ist, and made it, in the hands of the practical 
man, one of the realities of modern manu- 
factures — one that could be carried out on 
a large scale, and still with that amount of 
rigidly scientific exactitude that is required 
in the circumstances of the case. Mr. No- 
bel patented his process in the principal 
countries of Europe, and in America, and 
shortly thereafter commenced to manufac- 
ture nitro-glycerine in the outskirts of the 
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free city of Hamburg, whence it is sent to 
almost all parts of the world where a blast- 


i nt is required. 
lGpeeel we with the further consid- 
eration of the properties of this substance. 
As an explosive agent, nitro-glycerine is 
almost unique amongst chemical compounds. 
Almost all explosive and detonating sub- 
stances are nitro-compounds, consisting, as 
they do, of two or more elementary ingre- 
dients of which one is the element nitrogen. 
Gunpowder — although it is not a definite 
chemical compound of its ingredients, salt- 
petre, a and charcoal, but rather a 
mechanical mixture of these ingredients 
very intimately and skilfully incorporated — 
is a sufficiently good illustration. Nitrogen 
is present in the nitre or nitrate of potash, 
in the form of nitric acid. Gun-cotton also 
contains nitric acid, although in a somewhat 
modified or deoxidized state ; and the same, 
in a sense, is true of fulminating mercury, 
the substance used for charging percussion 
caps, and fulminating silver. ‘The elements 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine, form explo- 
sive compounds with nitrogen, known as the 
chloride, bromide, and: iodide of nitrogen. 
The compound last mentioned is a solid 
body, and is probably the most sensitive ex- 


losive substance known, a touch with a 


feather being quite sufficient to cause its ex- 
plosion ; but the nitro-compounds of chlo- 
rine and bromine are oily-looking liquids, 
and in the possession of this peculiarity 
there is a close resemblance between them 
and nitro-glycerine. The explosive sub- 
stance under notice is probably the only 
liquid compound of organic origin that pos- 
sesses explosiveness, and in this sense it 
certainly is unique ; still more so is it unique 
in being the only liquid explosive that me 
yet been rendered serviceable to man. 

It is a very curious explosive withal, in- 
asmuch as heat alone will not explode it, 
anless the heat be raised to about 360° Fahr. 
It will not explode by simple contact with 
fire. To demonstrate this fact, a quantity 
of the nitro-glycerine may be put in a sau- 
cer or other shallow vessel, and then a 
burning match or splint of wood may be 
plunged into and employed in stirring the 
explosive liquid, but no explosion will oc- 
cur; the liquid will simply burn with a 
flame, which immediately goes out if the 
burning body be withdrawn. The nitro- 
glycerine may be burned from an ordinary 
cotton wick, just likecommon lamp oil. If 
a quantity of it be spread over a flat stone 
or a smith’s anvil, and then a red-hot iron 
bar be drawn along the surface of the nitro- 

lycerine, the liquid will not catch fire ; if, 

wever, the bar be allowed to lie in con- 
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tact with the liquid for some time, till the 
latter gets heated, it will burn with flame, 
but without explosion; and if the bar be 
removed, unconsumed nitro-glycerine may 
still be found remaining, providing that the 
whole of the wetted surface has not been 
actually covered by the hot iron bar. Now, 
gunpowder will explode with a simple spark, 
such as is produced by the sharp friction, of 
a flint in contact with steel. Gun-cotion 
will actually explode at a temperature of 
277° Fahr., a heat which is not very much 
greater than that of boiling water. It will 
explode by contact with a wire that has been 
exposed but for a very brief space of time 
in a candle or gas flame. Of the ease with 
which gun-cotton may be exploded, the 
following circumstance may be taken as an 
illustration: — A scientific lecturer was re- 
cently performing to an interested audience 
the very beautiful and familiar experiment 
of burning a piece of watch-spring in a 
small glass jar of oxygen gas. ‘The amount 
of burning steel was also very small; the 
amount of heat evolved could not, there- 
fore, be very great; but still it was great 
enough to act by radiation in such a way 
that a quantity of gun-cotton was ignited 
which was some inches away from the small 
int of combustion. A gentleman who 
used tons of nitro-glycerine, and per- 
formed all sorts of experiments with it, says, 
in a letter to the lecturer sympathizing with 
him on account of the scorching which his 
face met with,—*‘ Nitro-glycerine would 
not have played you such a trick.” The 
present writer has had a good deal of expe- 
rience with nitro-glycerine, and can bear 
testimony to the truth of the remark just 
quoted. He has also been informed of 
another instance of the readiness with which 
n-cotton ignites. It was proved by an 
incident that must have been painfully se- 
vere to the operator, yet it had a humorous 
aspect also: —A photographer, who had 
prepared some gun-cotton to be used in 
making collodion, was drying it upon a 
tray in front of the fire, and while engaged 
in turning it over very cautiously it flashed 
off in his face, without giving him any warn- 
ing, and instantaneously disappeared. In 
course of time the injury was attended with 
the removal of the entire skin of his face. 
The photographer’s face was pock-marked 
before the accident, but after the injury 
was healed (although the writer does not 
vouch for the truth of the statement, still it 
deserves to be true), the 


pock-marks no 
longer existed to disfigure his face. 

It is as a blasting agent that nitro-glyce- 
rine has been specially used during the last 


three or four years: how it is used as such 
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falls now to be explained and illustrated. 
From what has been already stated, it may 
be concluded that some other agent than 
heat must be employed to effect #s explo- 
sion: that agent is concussion. A very sim- 
S and perfectly harmless experiment ma: 
performed in illustration in starting. 
quantity of the explosive liquid is spread 
over the surface of-an anvil or a plane-faced 
weight — say a fourteen-pound weight; on 
iking the moistened surface sharply with 
a hammer, there will be a detonation or 
explosion ; but, remarkable to relate, how- 
ever, only that portion of the liquid will 
explode which is actually struck, and there 
may be as many detonations produced as 
there are strokes made on the weight or an- 
vil where it is wet with nitro-glycerine. To 
explode the substance in mass, as in blast- 
ing operations, the mechanical disturbance 
must be effected in some other way. One 
is to have at the end of the fuse a small bag 
of gunpowder actually dipping into the 
blasting liquid; another is to use a percus- 
sion-cap, of extra strength, at the end of 
the fuse. There must be great mechanical 


violence comparatively, and yet, from the 
results of numerous experiments with this 
most curious and wonderful substance, that 
mechanical violence must be exerted in a 
—_ way. 


Glass bottles filled with it 
ve been experimented on times without 
number. They have been dashed against 
hard rocks, or from considerable heights, 
with as great force as could be exerted by 
the experimenters, and yet explosion of the 
nitro-glycerine has not resulted. It is need- 
less to say that the bottles have been broken 
into a ieneet fragments. In one case 
that has been recorded, a commission of 
five scientific gentlemen superintended some 
<r of which the following is one: 
_ e glass bottles were filled with nitro- 
glycerine, and, in order to show the com- 
bined effort of heat and concussion, they 
were heated in hot water to a temperature 
of 120° Fahr., and then thrown violently 
against a stone; the bottles were smashed, 
but none of the blasting liquid exploded. 
In another experiment, two tin canisters, 
such as the nitro-glycerine is sold in, were 
filled with the liquid and packed in the 
usual way in a wooden box; the cover be- 
ing tightly screwed on, the box was thrown 
down upon a rock at a depth of some nine 
or ten feet, but no explosion took place. 
When it is desired to employ this sub- 
stance as a blasting agent, drill or bore 
holes are made in the usual way, just as if 
-cotton or gunpowder were to be used. 
hey are filled up to a sufficient height with 
the liquid, and then rock-powder or sand, 
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or even water, is introduced above the 
nitro-glycerine as the tamping material. 
Hard tamping or stemming is very objec- 
tionable ; as just mentioned, water will suf- 
fice; for, as the nitro-glycerine is fully one 
and a half times the weight of water, and 
insoluble in it, the latter will rise to the sur- 
face, even though the drill-hole contain 
water when the nitro-glycerine is poured 
into it. From this circumstance, it will be 
seen that nitro-glycerine may be used in wet 
rocks or enter bation strata with impuni- 
ty, while gun-cotton and gunpowder would 
be useless. When the blasting liquid is in 
the drill-hole, the fuse, tipped with a tight- 
ly-fitting percussion-cap, is introduced into 
it, either before or after the tamping is 
done; but, whether before or after the 
tamping, it is in all cases absolutely neces- 
sary to see that the cap is actually in the 
blasting liquid. : 
When the explosion is effected there is 
no residue, neither is there any smoke, and 
the explosion is much quicker than that of 
— ; a he blasting operations 
may be performed wit ater than ordinary 
rapidity. When aie te much fissured 
this rapidity of thle explosion is of great 
consequence, as the force does not get time 
to spend itself through the fissures, but acts 
immediately in the vicinity of the place oc; 
cupied by the blasting liquid. Perhaps the 
most striking circumstance in connexion 
with nitre-glycerine, as a blasting agent, is 
the fact of its being the most powerful ex- 
plosive known ; it possesses most enormous 
power, and of this a single explosion re- 
moves all doubt where any doubt or unbe- 
lief exists. Dead weight, simply, is not a 
good standard of comparison to set up in 
point of economy; but even suppose that 
to be taken, one pound of nitro-glycerine 
will do as much mechanical work as ten 
— of gunpowder, and some persons 
ve affirmed that it is even equal to thir- 
teen pounds of gunpowder. As regards the 
cost, it should be mentioned that, weight 
for ter nitro-glycerine costs seven times 
as much as gunpowder; yet still its use is 
attended with very great economy, of which 
evidence will shally be adduced. When 
the extraordinary force of this new blasting 
material began to make itself known, about 
two and a half or three years ago, in various 
mining districts in Sweden, Switzerland, 
Belgium, France, and a number of German 
states, great enthusiasm was almost invari- 
ably created by it in the minds of quarrymen, 
miners, mining engineers, railway con- 
tractors, &c., and more especially when it 
was found that its storage, carriage, and 
use were attended with as great safety as 
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was the case with gunpowder. Such state- 
ments regarding nitro-glycerine as the fol- 
lowing were deliberately put in writing by 
men of a plain, practical, and prosaic turn 
of mind, not men with heated imagina- 
tions : — 


** The enormous explosive power of this mar- 
vellous substance has proved of great value to 
me. The statement made as to its power I con- 
sider noways exaggerated.”’ 

** Nitro-glycerine is a real conquest ; and all 
the persons present at the experiments we allude 
to unanimously declared that it will constitute 
one of the most important agents for industrial 
purposes.’ i 

** Tt opens a new era in the mining business.’’ 

**The trials with the blasting oil showed an 
effect so marvellous that we have resolved to use 
nothing else for our blastings.’’ 

**This extraordinary power effects. a valuable 
saving of time.’’ 

**T have made use of nitro-glycerine for blast- 
ing limestone with the highest success, and 
found it extremely profitable, as well as more 
ow. to use and less dangerous than gunpow- 
** An invention destined to play an important 
part in our mining operatéons and construction 
of railways is nitro-glycerine. It has effected a 
complete revolution.’’ 

**T have tried nitro-glycerine in the mines of 
Pehrsburg, and found that, if the precautions 
prescribed are observed, it is less dangerous to 
carry, to store, and to use than gunpowder.’’ 


Such testimony could be continued at 
= much greater length. 
he great explosive power of nitro- 


ycerine renders it much more economical 
n would appear to be the case at first 
sight. This greater economy is owing chiefly 
to the fact that the drilling or boring of the 


holes required for receiving the blasting 
agent, and which always forms a very large 
part of the expense of blasting, whether in 
mines, quarries, tunnel-driving, or railway- 
cutting, is reduced to an exceedingly small 
amount when nitro-glycerine is used, that 
substance being so remarkably powerful 
when compared with the bulk of it required 
to produce a certain given effect. Stated 
generally, it may be said that the average 
result as to economy hitherto, has been a 
saving of from 50 to 60 per cent. in quar- 
ries, and from 30 to 40 per cent. in mines, 
on the cost of blasting. The bore-holes 
required are so few in number that there is 
not only a saving of the workmen’s time, 
but there is also a saving in the expense of 
boring tools and fuse for exploding: the 
charges. A railway engineer who directed 
the construction of fe tunnel on the Stock- 
holm Central Railway, says, in reference to 
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this question of economy: ‘‘ The final re- 
sult of three months’ blasting with nitro- 
glycerine shows a saving, as compared to 
what it cost us to blast with gunpowder, of 
23 per cent. on the cost of the blasting (ma- 
terials included) ;” and that “‘ the p 
of the tunnel has been 87 per cent. quicker 
than when we made use of gunpowder, 
which bas proved of great indirect benefit.” 
Another railway contractor says : ‘‘ Through 
the use of nitro-glycerine the blastings of 
the Great Northern Railway [of — 
have been contracted for at the reduc 
price of 75 per cent. of what we paid when 
gunpowder was used.” 
estimony of this sort could also be 

iven at great length, were it desirable to 

0 80. 

Most people who have read of explosions 
of nitro-glycerine have got some notion of the 
extraordinary power of that substance ; and 
those who have used it practically, or have 
been present at experimental demonstra- 
tions of its great explosive effect, have no- 
tions of a very decided character. For the 
benefit of the former the results of two or 
three practical illustrations of its power 
may be mentioned : — 

a Swiss slate quarry one pound weight 
of nitro-glycerine, in a 64 feet bore-hole, 
and with water-tamping, completely scat- 
tered 2000 cubic feet of rock. 

In the red sandstone quarries in the vicin- 
ity of Eisleben, a town in Prussian Saxony, 
3960 cubic feet of rock were removed by a 
charge of two and a half pounds of nitro- 
glycerine in one bore-hole 12 feet back- 
wards. 

Under the inspection of judges appointed 
by the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, 
to report on this substance, a charge of 
four pounds completely scattered from 
forty to fifty tons of rock, while the sur- 
rounding rock was rent in all directions. 
In this experiment it was computed that 
had the hole been less in diameter, the same 
effect would have been produced with a 
much smaller charge. 

From a mass of notes which have been 
kindly furnished to the present writer by 
the managing director of a large slate quar- 
ry in Wales, regarding actual operations 
performed under that gentleman’s superin- 
tendence, the following case may be quoted : 
—A vertical hole, one inch in diameter, 
five feet deep, and eleven feet from the face 
of the rock, was charged with one pound of 
a the tamping being slate- 
dust. The jotting made in the note-book, 
immediately after the charge was exploded, 
was, ‘* loosened all the rock in its immedi- 
ate vicinity, say eleven feet by fifteen feet, 
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by twenty feet.” That would have given a 
mass of rock equal to 3300 cubic feet. 
After investigation, however, it was proved 
that the rock was loosened over a surface 
twelve yards wide, eleven feet thick, and 
to a depth of about eight yards, the cubic 
contents of the rock thus loosened being 
nearly three times the amount first su 
sed, or about 9504 cubic feet! Re 
ing the slate as having the greatest density 
which that mineral is found to possess (s 
cific gravity 2.850), the mechanical effect 
exerted in this instance amounts to some- 
thing like 755 tons, and that simply by one 
ound of the nitro-glycerine! Such a strik- 
ing fact as that cannot fail to arrest the at- 
tention of people who have no practical or 
scientific acquaintance with nitro-glycerine. 
Many people who have had no practical 
experience with this wonderful substance 
have talked loudly, or written in strong 
language, of the great danger attending its 
storage, conveyance, and use. In addition 
to the opinions to the contrary already 
iven in an incidental manner — opinions, 
Be it observed, of experienced and practical 
men—ample proof might be furnished to 
show that nitro-glycerine is not only as free 
from danger as gunpowder or gun-cotton, 
but that it is even less dangerous than either 
of them. ‘There is no doubt that it is a 


dangerous substance to work with, but so 
also are all such materials as have been ap- 

lied to blasting purposes with any effect. 
But Mr. Nobel has reduced the danger and 
risk toa minimum. To use the illustration 


of a recent writer, Mr. Nobel gave what 
some persons would call a bane when he in- 
troduced this nitro-glycerine into the arts, 
but he has since provided an antidote. He 
has actually fallen upon a plan by means 
of which the blasting liquid may be pro- 
tected and deprived of its explosive pro 

erty for any length of time, and this plan is 
beautifully simple, and as thoroughly effect- 
ive as it 1s simple. The plan is simply to 
mix it with from five to ten per cent. of 
methyl-aleohol or wood-spirit, in which 
substance it has already been stated that 
nitro-glycerine is soluble; and this spiritu- 
ous solution, or protected nitro-glycerine, 
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spread upon an anvil and then be struck 
with a hammer, it will not explode at first, 
and will only do so after the lapse of some 
time, as the wood-spirit volatilizes. 

again, the protected material may be re- 
duced or rendered explosive almost instan- 
taneously. This is done by adding water to 
it, so as to dissolve out the wood-spirit or 
methyl-alechol, the aqueous solution of 
which rises to the surface and can be drawn 
off with the atest ease, the explosive 
agent being then again ready for action. 

e acquisition of this power over nitro- 
glycerine was certainly a great scientific 
victory. 

Nitro-glycerine has the property of freez- 
ing or crystallizing at a comparatively high 
temperature, from 43° to 45° Fahr. The 
nitro-glycerine which exploded on the Town 
Moor of Newcastle, was in a crystallized 
state, and that fact was chiefly concerned 
in causing the panic which immediately suc- 
ceeded the explosion, and as may naturally 
be inferred, the material was in the unpro- 
tected state. The conduct of the persons 
who had in their charge, in the centre of a 
large town, so large a quantity of this pow- 
erful explosive in the unprotected state, 
will not receive any defence at the hands 
of the present writer; he considers it highly 
culpable, and at the same time he poser: | 
the panic that arose to have been very 
senseless, and to be almost as little entitled 
to defence as the conduct which he has just 
reprobated. In the opinion of persons whose 
dictum on the subject is of far more value 
than that of any scientific expert who was 
examined at the coroner’s inquest at New- 
castle, the frozen nitro-glycerine is entitled 
to at least as good a character for safety as 
that which the liquid form of the explosive 
has already received. Ordinary precaution, 
and observance of the rules laid down by 
the manufacturer, will enable any person, 
however ignorant, to handle the nitro-glyce- 
rine, in either the liquid or solid form, with- 
out any untoward result happening to him. 

Thousands of persons are now engaged 
in using nitro-glycerine, for blasting pur- 
poses ; and its use is not limited to the Eon- 
tinent, or to America, or to both, but it has 


is always what is sent out now from Mr. | extended to our own country, into which it 


Nobel’s manufactory at Hamburg. In this 
state a rifle-bullet may be fired into it, or a 


| 
j 


| 


is regularly imported in tons at atime. In 
slate and granite quarries, in coal and iron- 


percussion-cap may be exploded in it, with-| stone mjpes, in railways, &c., it has already 
out the nitro-glycerine showing the slightest | gained such a hold that nothing but the 


tendency to explode. 
terial be kept exposed to the air, in course 


If the protected ma- | most foolish and arbitrary stretch of author- 


ity can eradicate it. The authority of Par- 


of time it loses its alcoholic solvent by liament should not be sought to prohibit the 
evaporation, but the time will vary with the | carriage and storing of this valuable indus- 
amount of liquid surface so exposed. If a trial agent, but rather to regulate them by 
little of the protected nitro-glycerine be, such intelligent and liberal arrangements as 
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are ado in Prussia and Austria; nor 


yet must the march of science and industrial 

s be interrupted by panics which are 

tten of fear, and are only to be classed 
amongst the absurdities of the ignorant. 


From The London Review. 
SAMUEL LOVER. 


A sHorT time since, in reviewing a new 
edition of Mr. Lover’s poetical works, we 
expressed a wish that he might again write 
some of those pathetic ballads with which 
his name was associated. The edition we 
referred to, however, was the last which 
was to pass through the author’s hands: we 
learn from the newspapers that Mr. Lover 
died on Monday last. 

Mr. Lover was born a year before the 
Irish insurrection of 1798. He commenced 

_his career as an artist, but soon abandoned 
the brush for the pen, as: many other artists 
have done. One of the chief reasons for 
this change, however, was that the peculiar 
branch of his profession which he adopted, 
that of miniature painting on ivory, was de- 
stroying his sight, and therefore as a matter 
of necessity he was obliged to abandon it. 
He found at that time in Dublin a periodi- 
cal which we believe was the medium of 
first introducing Carleton and Lever, as 
well as Lover, to the literary world. This 
was the Irish Penny Journal, in which 
Petrie’s archeological papers also originally 
sapeared. Lover’s ‘‘Legends and Tales 
illustrative of Irish Character” were re- 
ceived with great favour. He had a good 
budget of queer stories, and a quaint, hu- 
morous way of telling them. In his day 
the Irish peasant was a much more appro- 

riate subject for literature than at present. 

e was at once more prosperous and more 
picturesque. He was surrounded with the 
most extraordinary landlords and squires, 
who constantly fought duels with each other, 
which he attended as he would a main of 
cocks. Lover’s ‘*Handy Andy,” fanciful 
and exaggerated as it may seem to the Eng- 
lish reader, was not untrue in its chief in- 
cidents, and was almost literally true in its 
delineation of the principal characters, 
who were taken from the life. ‘Hand 
Andy” made his début in Bentley’s Miscel- 
lany, and from its publication 5 . Lover 
became a regular contributor to the London 
periodicals. His health, however, at one 
time failed him, and he relieved the monot- 
ony of his work by contriving an entertain- 
ment, which was afterwards imitated by a 
host of gentlemen, with ‘* evenings,” ‘‘ port- 
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folios,” and dioramas. It consisted of story- 
telling and music. Mr. Lover’s songs were 
very eful and pathetic. He had a fine 
knowledge of certain touching intervals and 
minor cadences, which were fairly based 
upon old Irish airs. Even in the humorous 
ballads the music had a tinge of melancholy, 
and a sad undertone. It was essentially 
ey music, but of a very different order 
rom the idiotic popular music which now 
finds its way into our drawing-rooms. The 
miserable echoes of ‘‘Won’t you tell me 
why, Robin?” and ‘‘ Take back the heart,” 
which young ladies sigh and gurgle from the 
piano, are poor substitutes for ‘* True love 
can ne’er forget, and ‘‘ What will you do, 
love?” Lover never attempted to write 
classically, but what he attempted he did 
artistically. His accompaniments were taste- 
fully composed, and writing the words, as 
he always did, to the songs, his correct mu- 
sical ear prevented him oe endeavouring 
to twist nonsensical and harsh-sounding 
hrases into his melodies. Even now not a 
ew of his ballads still hold their ground, 
and in Australia and America they are 
treated as tenderly as a piece of shamrock 
brought over from Ireland. But it was not 
only for the songs that Mr. Lover's entertain- 
ments were appreciated. He had a felici- 
tous style of delivery, and could imitate the 
brogue to perfection. His ‘‘ brogue” was 
far superior to Mr. Boucicault’s, although 
the latter has been a careful’student of t 
accent. Mr. Lover had caught the national 
brogue. Mr. Boucicault invariably talks 
like a Wicklow peasant, and his mournful 
sing-song manner would never be heard or 
recognised in any other part of the island. 
Then, again, Lover was happy in his 
choice of subjects, as long, that is, as he 
stuck to Irish subjects. The loves of Pat- 
rick and Kathleen, the humours of the fai- 
ries, the warnings of the banshees, the wild 
and beautiful legends with which the Irish 
peasantry, when they had heart énough left 
them to tell stories, used to pass the Hallow 
eve and the winter ar were all familiar 
to him, and were set by him with a rare and 
delicate skill. There is a very singular 
melancholy in Irish character and in ‘Trish 
scenery. It is quite different from the mel- 
ancholy of the Scotch, or the dull ey 
to be found amongst some of the Englis 
peasantry. When M. A. Titmarsh went 
through the country, filling his sketch-book 
with clever caricatures as well as sharp 
truthful pictures of the Irish character, he 
did not fail to observe this, and, in a descrip- 
tion of Glendalough, the satirist (who, like 
every true satirist, possessed a profound 
sensibility in reserve), gives, in a few sen 
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tences, an account of the effect of this mel- 
ancholy landscape influence upon him, in 
which he is compelled to resort to those 
words of poetic colour which include what 
Mr. Ruskin terms the pathetic fallacy. Mr. 
Lover was very successful in his songs and 
in his tales in reproducing this sentiment. 
One of his latest, we are not sure but it is 
his latest novel, is replete with a feeling of 
the kind. The work we allude to, ‘‘ Treas- 
ure Trove,” is one of the best Irish novels 
extant. It is curious that it should not have 
been more successful. Without being per- 
vaded by the gloom of either Banim or 
Griffin, or the black-and-white colouring of 
Carleton, there is a thorough air of acquaint- 
ance with Irish nature and history about it. 
The character of ‘‘ Phadrig na Phib,” an old 
blind piper who becomes mixed up with the 
fortunes of the Pretender, is brought out 
with great steadiness and power. The book 
should, however, be read with its illustra- 
tions, which we believe were from Mr. Lov- 
er's own pencil. It contrasts very favoura- 
bly in many places with Mr. Lever’s work, 
although it does not show as much care or 
artistic cleverness. It contains some charm- 
ing lyrics, which have been reprinted in the 
late edition of Mr. Lover’s poems. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Lover was 
not a more industrious author, as it is more 


than probable he could have written better 


books than he has left us. But we believe 
his health was one cause of this, and an- 
other, we should think, was a personal fail- 
ing of interest for a country out of which 
he resided for so long a time, and for whose 
political condition he entertained a sort of 
pity mingled with contempt. He used to 
miss the signs, from what he heard, even of 
the poetic spirit which was once rife amongst 
the peasantry. His recollections went back 
to the period of the St. Omer priest, when 
Maynooth was not heard of, and when Dub- 
lin was a city of some social as well as na- 
tional consequence. He could remember 
the time when Buck Whally threw open for 
three weeks his house in College-green to 
any ladies or gentlemen who chose to walk 
in for luncheon, dinner, or supper. Buck 
Whally lived magnificently in Paris, and 
described himself as an Irish gentleman who 
had come to the Continent ‘‘to retrench.” 
Absenteeism was then comparatively little 
known, except in the fashion to which Buck 
Whally was reduced. Mr. Lover had num- 
berless stories and anecdotes of those days, 
of the duels fought in the Park, of the Hell- 
fire Club, of. the wonderful elections at 
which the attorneys used to regularly charge 
for ‘‘ going out” in the bill of expenses. 
Ile used to describe with great humour and 
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gusto the private theatricals at Kilkenny, 
where Miss O'Neil the famous actress first 
met her husband. He had a large stock of 
reminiscences connected with the famous 
county of Galway, its stone walls, the 
‘* Blazers,” the heiresses with fortunes in 
Chancery, and the extent of cousinship 
which rendered the district almost patrr 
archal in some respects. We doubt if there 
is any Irishman now living who shared Mr. 
Lover’s knowledge of those odd relics of 
the past or his power of putting them before 
a listener. Therefore it is we regret that 
he did not leave a record of those memo- 
ries. What he has done, however, will not 
be soon forgotten by those who take an in- 
terest in the poetry of Ireland. He has 
performed no mean service for his country- 
men in rendering familiar to us here not a 
few of their sympathies and sentiments, 
which, coming to us in music and verse of a 
pleasing kind, were welcome guests. He 
cannot have claimed for him the place of a 
great poet, but he has a right to the name 
of a singer who was as faithful to his native 
instincts as any lyrical singer who ever wrote. 
There is a place for such a man, surely, 
amongst the men who have been a credit to 
Ireland, and it would be a deserved recog- 
nition of this if the Irish were to erect some 
memorial to a writer whose works were 
racy of the soil on which he was born. 





From The Spectator. 
CONQUERING ADVENTURERS, 


Dean StTantey has assented to the inter- 
ment of Rajah Brooke in Westminster Ab- 
bey, and a subscription is in course of col- 
lection to pay the expenses of the ceremo- 
nial. Some statue or tablet or other stone 
thing is necessary, we presume, to the per- 
fectness of the honour, or we could have 
dispensed without regret with the begging 
element in an affair which ought at least to 
have the external appearance of a national 
recognition. Englishmen would, however, we 
believe, have thought a subscription to pay 
St. Peter’s entrance fees to Heaven quite a 
natural and honorific proceeding, and it is 
well that the bones of the old Rajah should 
rest, on any terms, in the British Pantheon. 
Personally he was quite deserving of the 
honour. Apart from a slight taint of the 
vulgar British form of the crave for dis 
tinction, as shown, for example, in she hun- 
ger for a baronetcy revealed in his private 
letters, the man was a great man, an adven- 
turer of the old strain, and something more. 





The first idea of his life was to acquire a 
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new domain for civilization, the second, that 
the domain should be British; and had he 
lived but fifty years earlier, had he not 
made one sleepless and powerful enemy, 
had he even been able to impress Lord Pal- 
merston as he impressed smaller men, Sir 
James Brooke would have added a new 
Australia to the sovereignty of great Brit- 
ain. With the aid of a single regiment and 
a couple of gunboats he would have founded 
a new Indian Empire, as vast, as rich, and 
hereafter to be as populous as the old. 
There was in him throughout his life a po- 
tential Clive. It was not to be, but in 
striving towards his great object the daring 
adventurer did little evil and much good, 
spread civilization as far as he had the 
means, conciliated savage tribes, and with 
all the force of his strong nature loved and 
pursued justice. It was stern justice very 
often, but so is the justice of Heaven; and 
we believe the English Cortez really loved 
it, would have secured it had justice been 
as fatal to his own interests as it was bene- 
ficial to their advancement. The man who 
offered a continent, justly won, to England 
and civilization deserves the recognition of 
both; and he had another, though more ac- 
cidental, claim upon the guardian of the 
historic cemetery. He was in all human 


oe gerane the last of his race and kind. 


ith him ended, we fear, the list to whick 
England has contributed so many names, 
the list of the Conquering Adventurers, of 
the men who have won, partly by violence, 
partly by audacity, and partly by force of 
character, great regions of the world to civ- 
ilization and order. It begins in our 
modern world with the greatest of modern 
men, the patient Italian hero who dis- 
covered America, and had immortality 
stolen from him by a lieutenant ; and it ends, 
we fear, with a man who, though far below 
Columbus in force of character, yet pos- 
sessed many of his qualities, the haughtily 
calm Englishman who, ruling Malays, in 
five years rendered murder a forgotten 
crime. The career of discovery is still open, 
though few discoveries will now add much 
to the world’s resources; but the career of 
the conquering adventurer, of the supreme 
man who was discoverer, conqueror, ruler, 
all in one, who was sailor, sergeant, and 
Sultan together, who could stop a leak, or 
found a capital, or compel millions to ac- 
knowledge that among them had lighted a 
born king, has, we fear, ended for ever. 

All manner of circumstances are against 
his revival. The world, or the ownership 
of the world, has, to begin with, been 
pretty nearly parcelled out, and parcelled 
out among communities to whom a scientific 
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organization has imparted a streagth su 
rior to that of any ind:vidual. Or great 
desolate regions without proprietors there 
are none, of great savage regions few. 
Suppose an Englishman, or American, with 
a goodly armed vessel and five hundred 
obedient desperadoes, to set out to found 
a kingdom, where is he to go? The two 
Americas are occupied, after a fashion. 
He might, perhaps, seize Patagonia; or if 
a citizen of the United States, carve out for 
himself some dominion in Spanish America, 
as the brave and able agent of the slave- 
holders, Walker, so nearly succeeded in 
doing. Twenty years hence, perhaps less, 
a better than Walker may interest his coun- 
trymen in a similar effort, and build on the 
banks of the Amazon a society which will 
rival that now rising on those of the Missis- 
sippi. But he will hardly be an Adventurer 
in the true sense of the term, will be aided 
by his State, and will be compelled to cast 
the realm he founds into a stereotyped form, 
to abstain from being original,— as we must 
in justice remark the Conquistadores ab- 
stained. They had not even originality 
enough to weld the civilized and semi-civi- 
lized worlds together, as we are doing in 
Asia, and to-day white man and dark man 
in Spanish America stand apart, obedient to 
separate laws, with different objects ‘and 
wide disparities of social order. There 
will be conquering adventurers in South 
America of Walker’s sort, no doubt, but we 
doubt if they will enchain human imagina- 
tions as their prototypes did, if they will 
add much to our knowledge, or anything to 
civilization. Then Formosa may be seized, 
and Formosa might be an England; or 
New Guinea, and New Guinea is a possible 
Ceylon exaggerated into a small continent ; 
or Madagascar, the island Italy; or point 
after point along the eastern and western 
coasts of Africa. A genius at the head of 
the Transvaal Republic, with the art to se- 
cure the reverence of nomads or to import 
an Arab tribe, might even now build up in 
Africa an Empire very great, as great as 
that of the oguls, and slowly create an 
original civilization. Central Africa is no 
harder to people than India was when Rama 
enlisted the monkeys, i.e., the aborigines, 
on his side. A Russian or a Pole may 
found something in the East of Central 
Asia,— suppose Siberia revolts,—or a 
Frenchman like De Bussy may wander out 
from Saigon to build between that settle- 
ment and Canton a kingdom. But in the 
richest and most enticing regions of the 
world the day of the conquering adventurer 
is over. Civilization has prohibited pri- 
vate war. If a hero invaded Morocco be 
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would be reminded that, though Morocco 
might need conquering, Moroccan Consols 
were quoted on the Bourses of Europe, and 
sooner or later the Bourses control Chasse- 
pots and Sniders. The two Americas are 
d by the terrible Republic which 
claims them both in reversion, and keeps 
them wildernesses until her preparato 
surveys are yx oy France yes No 
Africa with a feeling that she will not con- 
ter the old grai , and that no one else 
shall. North-East Africa—the best chance 
for an adventurer with Arabs to help him—is 
protected by English jealousy of any attempt 
to make the Isthmus as hin fc 
may have the cellars, but we fight for the 
house-door key,—and South Africa is ours. 
Over the whole of Northern Asia the shadow 
of the Czars has fallen, preventing private 
enterprise, except when headed 4 a Ya- 
koob Beg, or other Mahommedan leader, 
‘not intent mainly on advancing the world’s 
career. China is too populous for a filibus- 
ter, though Mr. Lay might have built an 
Empire, and an European adventurer may 
yet carve out a State; and in the extreme 
South of Asia the British, French and 
Dutch Viceroys wield powers before which 
adventurers quail. If Australia were inde- 
ndent, and wanted dependencies, some 
rtez of Melbourne or Pizarro from Bris- 
bane might shake the Dutch dominion, and 
make of the Archipelago such a dependency, 
so varied, so rich, and so accessible, as the 
world has not yet seen, but to-day the Dutch 
flag can be braved only by a State. The 
Pacific is similarly protected. Except New 
Guinea, there is ardly an island on earth 
we know of worth having, where the Viking 
could raise his flag, and say, ‘‘ This is 
mine,” without being assailed by some pa- 
tient, white-faced person in a black coat, 
with an intimation that his enterprise must 
be abandoned, an intimation, if disobeyed, 
to be followed after years of paralyzing 
talk by an irresistible storm of shell. Civi- 
lization has failed in many things,— for ex- 
ample, in making London habitable,— but 
in this it has not failed, it has covered it- 
self with an armour which no genius or dar- 
ing or inventiveness may pierce. What it 
ills may not always be done, but what it 
forbids*can never be done; and it forbids 
successful private war, the adventure which 
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under this or that pretty name, and. with 
this or that of admissible object, includes 
and means conquest. A thousand Rajah 
Brookes could not land on the Nicobars 
while that patient sepoy sentry is walking 
perpetually by the white flagstaff with the 
sligt tly tattered Union Jack. 

it a good thing or a bad thing that this 
groove for human effort should have been 
closed up? We suspect, on the whole, it 
is a bad thing; that the sword is an instru- 
ment of advance for the world, as well as 
the plough ; that Papua, for example, is not 
the nobler, but the less noble, for her inde- 
pendence; that ‘‘ private enterprise” was 
a readily available form of conquest; that 
there are men and will be men whose high- 
est function is to ‘‘ found” in the highest 
sense of that great word, who will hence- 
forward find that for their special function 
there is in the scheme of the world no scope. 
In the ene, when the present period of in- 
difference has terminated, and statesmen, 
once more convinced that there are ends 
worth gaining, settle down again to their 
work, the business of conquest may be re- 
sumed under another form, and these men 
will again be utilized; but for the present 
their groove is, we fear, blocked up. The 
spirit of adventure which never perishes 
till manliness has perished also must expend 
itself in other ways, better ways, perhaps, 
softer, more Christian, less full of sover- 
eign volition; but still pettier and slower 
ways, which if they raise, will nevertheless 
not attract or enchain mankind. There is 
heroism in Dr. Livingstone, heroism also 
in the Arctic voyagers, and we doubt not 
their chance of Heaven is far better than 
that of Prince Henry the Navigator, or of 
the fierce bastard who bade human sacri- 
fice cease on the American Continent; but 
there is still a touch of wild blood in us 
Englishmen which will make us all instinct- 
ively regret the closing of that long line of. 
daring and dangerous instruments of Provi- 
dence to which we have in our history so 
largely contributed. Great is the cotton 
mill, and greater the telegraph; but after 
all both have arrived mainly because one 
Welf,— barbarian from whom springs Queen 
Victoria,— was, as Rajah Brooke of his day, 
not afraid to invade. 





From The Argosy. 
A WELCOME TO SUMMER. 
Taz Summer has come! oh, the Summer has 
come ! 
The roses are blooming, the honey-bees hum ; 
I hear the birds sing, 
And I see a bright wing 





Flash down by my window where trumpet vines 
dine: 


I see the bid sipping the bright dew which fell 

Last night in the cup of each scarlet-hued bell. 

He gives me a glance of his saucy black eye, 

As if . would ask, ‘* Don’t you wish you could 
? 9 
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The Summer is here! oh, the Summer is here! 
Full-freighted with beauty, the Queen .of the 

a ne all her gay band 

With bountiful hand 

Fling flowers and foliage over the land, 
The knobby old orchard’s a forest of bloom ; 
Its e comes wafting and fills all the room, 
And the crocked, brown apple-boughs joyously 


sway 
Broad arms of welcome, embracing the day. 
The meadows are shining with jewels and 


ms — 
Quang blossoms on tremulous stems. 
The bright cups swing, 
And the tiny bells ring, 
Welcome to Summer in everything ! 
Welcome her, welcome her, flowers and trees ! 
Welcome her, welcome her, streamlet and 
breeze ! 
Warble, ye woodland birds — honey-bees, hum ! 
Sammer is here at last — Summer has come! 


THE FARMER’S DAUGHTER. 


On, I know the world is a weary place 
Of suffering, and care, and woe, 
And every heart has the deadly trace 
Of the sin that makes it so ; 
Yet I see the promise of heaven gleam 
On this sorrowful earth of ours, 
That God’s sea will whiter life’s darkened stream, 
God’s sun will open life’s flowers. 


*Mid the western forest I sit me down, 
Where the church bells never ring : 

My hands they are rough, and my brow is brown, 
And a woodman’s song [ sing ; 

But yet, when the work of my day is done, 
And I rest on the mossy sod, 

Then my heart grows soft with the thought of 

one 

Who has been ten years with God. 


Just a little lass, who was fair to me, 
—I may not be over-wise — 
But what can the beauty they talk of be 
If not God’s light in the eyes? 
When I hear of maidens whom good men love 
They are just like her, I know: 
When I think. how the angels sing above, 
I think how she spoke below ! 


She lived in a quiet country place, 
With womanly duties round : 

Where even Gods dumb things loved her face, 
And came at her footsteps’ sound. 

No earthly pride save her mother’s praise, 
The blessing the farmer gave : 

Then at last, a break in the happy days, 
A name on the household grave ! 


And I dared not ask them — for what was I? — 
For sight of the holy dead : ‘ 

I looked on her bier as they bore it by, 
And I hid the tears I shed. 

*Twas long since I’d joined in a godly work, 
Or gone where God’s people meet, 





But next Sabbath morning I went to kirB, 
And gazed on her empty seat. 


For I could not carry her in my heart 
To haunts of ungodly men ; 

But when in God’s service I took my part, 
Her soul seemed nearer me then. 

And she’s near me now, as I sit alone 
In the western forest dim : 

And she soothes my heart like a mother’s tone 
Singing the evening hymn. 


Soin many a quiet place, I trow, 
God’s servants may dwell unseen, 
Like the little streamlets that hidden flow, 
Except that their grass grows green : 
For we see the evil, we hear the cry, 
Of this sorrowful earth of ours, 
But in loving patience God sits on high, 
Because he can see its fléwers. 
Sunday Magazine. 


CHILDREN ON THE SHORE. 


WE are building little homes on the sands, 
We are making little rooms very gay, 

We are busy with our hearts and our hands, 
We are sorry that the time flits away. 

O why are the minutes in such haste ? 
O why won’t they leave us to our play? 

Our lessons and our meals are such waste ! 
We can dine very well another day. 


We do not mind the tide coming in — 
We can dig it a cunning little bed, 
Or leave our pretty house and begin 
Another pretty house in its stead ; 
We do not mind the sun in our eyes 
When it makes such a dazzle of the world, 
That we cannot tell the sea from the skies, 
Nor look where the flying drops are hurled. 


The shells that we gather are so fair, 
The birds and the clouds are so kind, 
And the winds are so merry with our hair — 
It is only the People that we mind ! 
a if you come so very near, 
e can’t build the library, to-day ; 
We think you are tired of being here, 
And perhaps you would like to go away. 


There are just one or two we won’t refuse, 
If they come by, to help us now and then, 
But we want only friends to be of use, 
And not all those idle grown men; 
Perhaps, if we hurry very much. 
And don’t lose an instant‘of the day, 
There’ll be time for the last lovely touch 
Before the sea sweeps it all away. 


O children — thus working with the heart ! 
There’s nothing so terrible as rest ; 
Plan only how all may take a part ; 
It’s easy for each to do his best. 
The sea, sweeping up at set of sun, 
Can never make your toil be in vain ; 
It covers the thing that you have done, 
But the joy of the doing shall remain ! 
Aunt Judy’s Magazine. 





